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For the Companion. 


Second Prize Story for Boys. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


[For this Story the author received the Second Prize, 
Five Hundred Dollars, offered by the Publishers of 
THe Companion for the second best Story for Boys, 
competition of 1889.) 


Jarvis was the youngest midshipman on board 
the Constellation, and the most troublesome, and 
although this was a good while ago—in 1800— 
youngsters like Jarvis are still to be found on 
ships of the navy. 

If the officer of the deck was out of sight fora 
minute, Jarvis was certain to be turning a double 


handspring, or standing on his head, or engaged | 


in some other iniquity on the quarter-deck. As 
for going aloft for punishment, Jarvis spent most 
of his time on the cross-trees, and was always 
prepared for it by carrying a hard-tack sandwich 
in one pocket and a book in the 
other. 

When one of the lieutenants, 
in a thundering voice, would 
shout, “Go aloft, and remain 
until you are ordered down!”’ 
Little Jarvis would go up like a 
cat, and soon be swinging about 
as gay as a bird on a bough. 

The lieutenants, after giving 
Jarvis a terrific scolding, would 
smile at each other on the sly; 
the boy was such a merry, ac- 
tive lad, and such an honest- 
hearted youngster, that, al- 
though for the sake of discipline, 
they punished him, every one of 
them liked him. 

Even Captain Truxtun, com- 
ing once upon Jarvis and his 
chum, Brookfield, unawares, had 
caught him in the act of saying, 
in the captain’s own voice, which 
wes rasping and very much 
through his nose, ‘‘Mr. Brook- 
field, you young gentlemen in 
the cockpit can make the most 
outrageous noises and more of 
them —”’ the captain, I say, on 
hearing this, moved quietly off, 
laughing. 

Nobody could help laughing 
at Jarvis, he was so comical! 
The sailors all loved him. While 
they were sitting around 
the fo’c’sle, Smithers, the 
captain of the maintop, re- 
marked : 

“That there little reefer 
aint afeerd o’ nothin’. 
And as for gittin’ into 
trouble—bless you, if he had a chance to git 
in trouble and didn’t do it, ’twould break his 
heart!" 

The Constellation was a splendid thirty-eight- 
gun frigate, and a perfect beauty. When she lay 
majestically at anchor, her graceful masts and 
spars outlined against the clear blue of sea and 
sky, while her great hull swayed slightly and 
proudly as the waves caressed her, Jarvis thought 
her the most beautiful thing in the world; but 
when she spread her white wings, and rushed 
before the wind through the green and curling 
water, with the bold, free sweep of an ocean bird, 
Jarvis wondered how he had ever thought her 
beautiful any other way. 

Although Jarvis was always laughing and 
“cutting up,” and getting punished, which he 
seemed to enjoy as much as anything else, he had 
his troubles. He was the only midshipman on 
board who had never smelt powder, and as the 
United States was then in trouble with France, 
and the Constellation had already done glorious 
things, this was a heavy load for Jarvis to carry. 

It was nearly a year since the Constellation had 
come across the Inswrgente, said to be the smart- 
est frigate and to have the finest captain in the 
French navy; and although the Insurgente had 
tried to run away, the Constellation had borne 
down upon her, had opened fire with that terrible 
broadside for which the American gunners were 
famous, had outsailed and outfought her, and 
had made her haul down her colors, with her deck 
strewn with her dead and dying. And Jarvis 
wasn’t even a midshipman then! 

To make it worse, Brookfield was one of the 


with only eleven sailors, had kept nearly two 
hundred of the Frenchmen below the hatches, 
and had managed to bring the half-wrecked Jn- 
surgente into St. Kitt’s, where the victorious Con- 
stellation, from which she had been separated by 
a gale, awaited her. 

It made Little Jarvis very down-hearted when 
| Brookfield told about those glorious days, and as 
| Jarvis looked dolefully over the sea, he wondered 
| if ever he would have any share in such brave 

doings. Then everybody called him ‘Little Jar- 
| vis,” and when he resented the epithet on the 
| part of the midshipmen, he was generally whipped 
for his pains. 

On the whole, Jarvis had his disappointments ; 
but as he cocked his gold-trimmed cap rakishly 
over his left eye, he made up his mind that at the 
| next brush the Constellation had with a French- 
| man something would be heard of Jarvis. 

But apparently there was not to be a brush 





with any| 
Frenchman about 
It was the winter time, and they were 


that time. 
cruising among the West Indies. The weather | 
was beautiful, and it seemed to inspire Jarvis with 
an extra allowance of mischief. Apparently he 
only came down from the tops to éat and sleep. 

One afternoon Jarvis seemed possessed. The 
officer of the deck, who liked the boy, winked at 
everything, until at last he suddenly turned round 
and caught Jarvis in the act of a sword-swallow- 
ing performance-that was not exactly suited to an 
officer and a gentleman on the quarter-deck; so 
in five minutes Jarvis was riding the spanker-boom 
as usual, 

At first it was quite jolly up there, the sun 
shone so bright and the salt air was so deliciously 
fresh; and besides, Jarvis had a pencil and paper 
| and some lead bullets in his pocket, and having 
| @ knack at drawing, he drew a number of pictures 
| of the lieutenant who sent him aloft, representing 
| various humiliating and grotesque circumstances 
| supposed to occur to the lieutenant. These pic- 
| tures he rolled carefully up in a wad with a bullet 
| in it, and dropped it at Brookfield’s feet, as that 
| young gentleman strolled along the deck. 

With Jarvis’s usual luck, Brookfield did not 

| see the wad, and the lieutenant did. At this Jar- 
| vis uttered a long and despairing whistle, and 

| looked dismally across the dancirig water. “I’m 
in for it now!”’ he thought, dolefully. 

Down in the gun-room that night the lieutenant | 
suddenly bethought him of Jarvis’s pictures. He 
spread the scraps of paper carefully on the gun- 

| room table. There was the lieutenant on his knees 





midshipmen sent aboard of the Insurgente, who, | 








| down as the ship lurched, sometimes it was half 





| before a preposterous young lady in ringlets. 
| Again he was bestriding a very lean donkey, who 


with hind-feet in the air, was in the act of shoot- 
ing the lieutenant over his head, and at the bot- 
tom was scrawled, in a big, boyish hand, ‘Aint 
he a grate luetenant, now!’’ The lieutenant 
grinned, and so did the other officers. 

“Clever little rascal, that Jarvis!”’ they all said. 

“By Jove!" suddenly exclaimed the lieutenant. 
“TI sent the little scamp aloft about five o'clock, 
and forgot all about him !”’ 

The lieutenant hurried up on deck, feeling very 
remorseful for all the long hours Jarvis had been 
swinging about on the boom. 

The night had fallen, and the ship was cutting | 
fast through the water. Little Jarvis, for once, 
became a little lenely, and forgot to whistle. It | 
was quite dark, and the moon had not risen, | 
although the stars were kindled in the blue-black | 
sky. The breeze was 
fresh, and as a gust 
occasionally 
struck, the 





great mainsail, it | 
flapped loudly, 
with a weird, re- 
verberating sound. 

It was cold up 


there, and very 
lonesome. Jarvis 
began to think | 


what a jolly time 
the other fellows 

were having down in the cockpit, 
where it was warm and light, and it was 
getting to be supper-time, too. The midship- 
men were all skylarking together, no doubt; the 
steward was probably begging them to let him 
have the table to serve supper, but as it was a 
favorite amusement to turn the table bottom up- 
wards, while the reefers piled in and slid up and 


an hour before the much-badgered steward could 
get it. 

Presently, though, as Jarvis looked about in | 
the half-darkness, he saw, a long way off, a mere | 
speck. It might bea sail. Jarvis had the sharp- 
est eyes on board ship. 

The lieutenant, hurrying along the deck, heard | 
a sweet, boyish voice far up aloft, singing: 

“Strike eight bells, call the watch, 
Relieve the wheel and chain ; } 
Won’t we have a jolly time | 
When we get home again ?” } 

The “home again” had a little pathetic sound. | 
Jarvis’s song wasn’t as merry as usual; it was | 
sad, and chimed in with the hour—night upon the | 
water. 

“Poor little chap!’’ thought the lieutenant. 
Going aft and calling out very loud, ‘‘Jarvis!”’ he 
got a cheery answer, ‘All right, sir!’’ as if the | 
boy had not been swinging up there for hours and 
hours in the cold and darkness, seeing the night 
descend upon the sea. 

It seemed scarcely a moment before Jarvis had | 
landed on deck. He went up to the lieutenant 
with a strange light in his eves. 

“If you please, sir,’’ he said, saluting, ‘‘there’s 
a sail off the port quarter. I tried to call out, but 
no one heard me. I believe she’s a big frigate.”’ 

At that moment the lookout on the quarter | 
sung out, ‘‘Sail ho!” 

The officers came running up from below. A 
sail might mean a French ship-of-war. None of 
them could make out anything but a shadow on 
















































the dim horizon, but Jarvis insisted stoutly that 
it was a frigate. 

Sure enough, within an hour, when the silver 
moon made the ocean almost as light as day, 
there was the frigate near enough for her port- 
holes to be counted—twenty-five on each side. 
She was the Vengéance, one of the great fifty- 
four-gun frigates of the French navy. 

What joy and e®ultation there was among the 
brave fellows on the Constellation! From the 
captain down to Little Jarvis, all were as merry 
as grigs, and when the orders to shorten sail were 
given, the men sprang into the shrouds with a 
ringing ‘‘Aye, aye, sir!’ such as sailors only 
give when there is a prospect of glory and prize- 
money ahead. 

The Vengéance did not seem to know so much 

about the Constellation as the 
Constellation knew about the 
Vengéange, but when she got a 
good look at the American frig- 
ate, she appeared to remember 
the fate of the Insurgente, and 
took to her heels as fast as she 
could. The Constellation had to 
crowd on sail to overhaul her. 
While they were chasing the 
Vengéance, and everything was 
bustle and exultation on the Con- 
stellation, Jarvis’s friend, the 
lieutenant, found him sitting in 
the gangway, with a piece of 
paper on his knee and a pencil in 
his hand. Little Jarvis was leaning 
his head in his hands, and the lieu- 
tenant suspected that he was crying. 

‘“‘What, my man!”’ said the lieu- 
tenant, kindly. 

The boy was so young that the 
idea of battle might well be terrify- 
ing to him, and the lieutenant knew 
that not only brave boys but brave 
men are subject to these tremors. 

Little Jarvis raised his head and made 
no pretence of concealing that he had been 
crying. ‘I was thinking, sir,’’ he said, try- 
ing to steady his voice, and wiping his eyes on 
his jacket-sleeve, ‘that maybe—maybe—I’d 
never see my mother again, and I’d better write 
her a letter—and then—when a fellow begins 
thinking about his mother —”’ 

Little Jarvis stopped short. 

“That’s all right,’ said the lieutenant, cheerily. 
“But you'll forget all about it when the music 
begins that we are going to make these French- 
men dance to. And, my lad, don’t—don’t let 
your fears get the upper hand.” 

‘‘Fears!’’ answered Little Jarvis in a surprised 
voice, and opening his eyes very wide indeed. It 
had never dawned upon him that any one could 
think he was frightened. ‘I’m not afraid, sir!’’ 

The lieutenant looked at the boy very hard, and 
then, much to Jarvis’s surprise, gravely shook 
his hand, raising his cap at the same time. 

“And I’ll tell you, sir,’’ continued Jarvis very 
knowingly, after a moment, “I’m not going to 
ask for quarter if I see forty Frenchmen coming 
at me when we board “em—because you know it 
says in the regulations, ‘If an officer shall ask for 
quarter, he shall suffer death,’ and I’m not going 
to die that way, sir.”’ 

‘“‘No, you won’t,’’ answered the lieutenant, 
briefly. 

It was now nearly midnight, and the Constelia- 
tion, which had been steadily gaining on the fiying 
frigate, was now right upon her; and the Ven- 
géance, seeing no eseape, sullenly hove to and 
hoisted her ensign. Then the Constellation hove 
to likewise, and at the same moment the drums 
on the two frigates beat to quarters. 

The Constellation had been cleared for action, 
her decks sanded to keep them from becoming 
slippery with blood, and her battle lanterns lighted. 
The sailors went to their guns dancing, and the 
boatswain, a very solemn old salt, executed a 
hornpipe for the benefit of his mates. 

Captain Truxtun, calling his officers together, 
made them a little speech and assigned them their 
stations. Jarvis, as usual, went aloft! He was 
officer of the maintop. And to make it worse, he 
heard Captain Truxtun say something to Smithers 
about keeping an eye on Mr. Jarvis, and Brook- 
field, who had a splendid station, actually laughed 
at Jarvis’s face, which had grown very long. 

If he had not been an officer and a gentleman, 
and if boo-hooing at the moment of going into 
action were not rather unbecoming, Jarvis would 
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certainly have cried outright. | 
lieutenant patted Jarvis on the shoulder. | duty like a man. 

‘Never mind,’’ he said, encouragingly, ‘“‘you | meant, ’cause I told him so. He was the bravest 
won't miss all the fun.” little chap I ever see.” 

“Yes, sir, I fear I will,”’ answered Jarvis, half When the day broke, and the splendid sunrise 
crying. “I can’t do any fighting—and I can’t | of the tropics came blushing over the ocean, the 
join the boarders—and the captain thinks I’m | Vengéance had her great hull battered and broken, 
such a little fellow I can’t fight—and—and —”’ __| her fifty-four guns silenced, and two-thirds of her 

For the first time, Jarvis went aloft very slowly. | men lay dead upon her decks. The Constellation, 
There was Smithers, who was a very steady, old | her main-mast gone, her sails torn to ribbons, but 
man-of-war’s man, as close to him as he could | sound and whole in her hull, with every gun as 
get; and the whole proceeding almost broke | good as when she went into action, had lost forty 
Jarvis’s heart. men and only one officer—Little Jarvis. 

It was now after midnight. They buried him at sea that night, just at the 





The full moon | 


shone brilliantly, and a light breeze was blewing, | solemn hour that he had been sitting up in the | Hawes. “You know jest how’tis. We keep havin’ 


enabling both ships to manceuvre. The Constel- top, the night before, singing : 
lation was now close upon the Vengéance, and 
Captain Truxtun, standing in the lee gangway, 
demanded her surrender to the United States. 


“Won't we have a jolly time, 
When we get home again!” 
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As he passed, the | officer, he couldn't leave his post. He done his | called, though I knew you was havin’ a good time at | 
He knowed what stickin’ there | 


the brook.” 

Martha Jane turned and walked to the window. 
From there she asked, “You said we were both in- 
vited?” 

“To be sure. I’m afraid you'll have a hard time 
decidin’,” the mother answered, anxiously. 

“There’s nothing to decide,” said Martha Jane. 
“It’s Jenny’s turn. I went to the church fair last | 
month, you know.” 

She came from the window and stood before her 
mother. She flung out her hands with a quick gesture 
as she exclaimed, passionately, “I do wish we had 
more than one dress! It does seem sometimes as if 
I couldn’t bear it!” 

“You don’t wish so any more’n I do,” said Mrs. | 





doctor’s bills to pay for my sick spells, ’n’ now it | 
don’t look ’s if we could ever afford for you each to | 
have a nice dress. I s’pose we ought to be thankful 
you c’n have one, ’n’ so swap ’round ’bout goin’ to | 


For answer, the French ship opened a tremendous | yncovered heads, the sailors and marines drawn | way, I wish ’twas diff’runt, but I can’t help it.” 


fire from her heavy stern and quarter guns. up, heard, amid the death-like silence, the words, 


The American gunners, with lighted matches, | terrible yet consoling, ‘And the sea shall give up 
waited the order to fire, which seemed long in| 


coming. But Captain Truxtun, paying no more 


She sighed as she ran her knife across the stitches. 
Martha Jane was moving restlessly about the 


its dead.”” They gazed with reverence at the boy- | Toom. 


“There'll be a great time at the Lawlers’ to-night. 
Very select, too. Only musical people going. I sup- 
pose Miss Lawler thought you and Martha Jane are 
musical, and so you are.” 

When, at a quarter before eight that evening, Jane 
Martha timidly went up the path leading to the great 
Lawler house, she saw through the windows how 
brilliant the rooms looked, and ‘how lovely were the 
flowers in them. She felt very small, but still very 
eager. ; 4 

Miss Lawler herself, a tall lady in thin, shimmering 


| silk, was coming through the hall when the servant 


let in the twin. She smiled on the shrinking child, 
and Jane Martha collected her wits. 

The first thing the lady said was what everybody 
said when Martha or Jane was met alone. “Which 


| is it?”? and when the girl had told her, ‘I’m sorry you 


could not both come. I’ll put you in a good place 
where you can see and hear.” 

Jane, in the pretty light-colored cashmere which 
belonged to her and her sister, was placed in a chair 


The officers, standing on the quarter-deck, with | places, bein’ jest of a size 'n’ as like ’s two peas, any- | near the door where she could see the piano and every 


one who played or sang. She looked at the open door 
and breathed a sigh of relief. Then she gave herself 
up to enjoyment. 

The German Herr, as she called him, played. She 


attention to the terrific fusillade than if it had 
been bird-shot, deliberately ranged up within half 





ish form, wrapped in the flag, ready to take its | 


rest in the ocean that Little Jarvis loved so well. 


“P’raps Jane Marthy’d give you her chance,” sug- | had not known that a piano could sound like that, 
| gested Mrs. Hawes, more to see what this daughter | but still she waited for the singer. She knew that the 


As the words of the burial service were finished, 


would say than for any other reason. | slender girl in white, who had at her throat a cluster 


a pistol-shot of the Vengéance, and, taking up | and the body was about to be put over the rail, | 


position on her weather quarter, suddenly burst two of the oldest sailors, with deft hands, were 
upon her with the fire of eighteen guns at once. — ahont to remove the flag. Captain Truxtun, his 


The whole side of the shi seemed a mass Of | gray head bared, raised his hand in command. 
flame, and the American gunners loaded and fired | «No, he said. “Make it fast, instead. He 
so fast that the Frenchman thought the Constel/a- | has well defended that flag. He shall be buried 
tion was on fire. But the Vengéance answered, | jn jt,” 


directing her fire toward the spars and rigging of | 


As the sailors made it fast, tears from their 


“T shouldn’t wonder,” was the response. ‘She’s of carnation pinks, must be the one. 
twice as good as I am, but she wants to hear that} Yes, it was she; and at last she sang. It was only 
music as much as I do. She loves it just as well. No, | in dreams that Jane had ever heard such tones, but 
it’s her turn. She must go, and I must stay at home | she had dreamed of them often, and now it had all 
and envy her. It’s horrid, horrid to be so poor!’ | come true. The notes penetrated and thrilled Jane’s 

The girl tried to keep the tears that rushed to her | heart until she could bear no more. She had uncon- 
eyes from falling on her cheeks. She saw her moth- | sciously pressed her hands to her bosom, and as the 
er’s lips tremble. | last high notes soared and soared in pure sweetness, 

“Tll be good about it after a little,’ Martha Jane | Jane, still not knowing what she did, rose from her 


the Constellation. hard and weather-beaten faces dropped on Little 
Little Jarvis hanging to the top, had a queer | Jarvis, And in a moment, the body slid gently 


sensation when the first round shot passed close | over the rail and into the calm and peaceful depths 
to him; but old Smithers made him laugh by | of the ocean. 


saying, ‘‘Them Frenchmen aint pertickler where “Gentlemen,” said Captain Truxtun, turning 
they puts their shot. If that ’ere shot had ’a’ been | to pigs officers, ‘Little Jarvis has indeed gone 
in the hull, now, ’twould ’a’ done a power 0’ | ajoft —” 

” 7 | He stopped suddenly. He had meant é0 say 

Presently it began to get hot up there. The .omething further—that every officer and man on 
smoke was so thick that nothing could be seen, | that ship when his time came, might well envy 
except the constant deadly flash as the guns were ‘Little Jarvis the glorious manner of his dying. 
fired. But up in his perch, Jarvis could hear the pat his voice seemed to leave him. And in the 
frightful roar of the guns, the hoarse orders of 
the officers, the sharp blare of the boatswains’ 
whistles, the fierce cheering of the men as every | 
shot struck the Frenchman’s hull, the sudden 
wild shriek of a wounded man, and the yells of 
the Frenchmen. 

“T allers said that ’ere little reefer didn’t have 
no more dodge in him than the main-mast,’’ said 
Smithers, with his usual solemnity, to the men in 
the top, watching Little Jarvis, who could not do 
any fighting, but who cheered as loud as any one, 
and was waving his sword frantically. 

For three long hours of the moonlit night the 
battle raged terribly. One by one, the French- 
man’s guns were silenced. His deck was encum- 
bered with dead and dying, and his ensign had 
been shot away. He was making a desperate 
effort to sheer off, and, firing one last shot, it 
came crashing through the Constellation's rigging, 
and struck the main-mast. 

A shout went up from below, as the men rushed 
aloft to secure it. But it was too late. As the 
tall mast swayed frightfully, Smithers turned to 
Little Jarvis and said, coolly, ‘Mr. Jarvis, she's 
a-goin’!”” STEP PING-STONES. 

It was now three o’clock in the morning. The I count this thing to be grandly true ; 
Vengéance at that moment increased her fire, and Lifting the soul ad is a step towards God, 
the great guns of the Constellation answered | To a purer air and broader ec ig a 
loudly. In the ghastly half light, old Smithers es 4 
looked at Jarvis. All of the boy’s intrepid soul +o 
was shining out of his dauntless eyes. | 

‘*We can hold ona while longer yet, Smithers,”’ 
he answered with equal coolness. 

“No, sir,’’ said Smithers, shaking his head. | 
They were now being tossed fearfully about, and 


midst of the pause, Smithers, who stood near the 
rail, with his head and arm bound up, raised his 
bandaged arm to his eyes, and uttered a loud sob. 

The captain put his cap to his face, and hurried 
| silently below. The drums beat merrily, the 


little chap!" 


home, the Congress of the United States, after 
passing a resolution of thanks to Captain Truxtun, 
‘and the officers and men of the Constellation, 
passed a special and separate resolution in honor 
‘of Little Jarvis, which said: 

‘sAnd be it further resolved: That the conduct 


praise, and that the loss of so promising an officer 
is a subject of national regret.” 


Mouiy Etuiot SEAWELL. 








For the Companion. 


ONE GOWN FOR TWO. 


Mrs. Hawes had returned to her work of looking 


the awful crackling of the mast had begun. “And °V€F old coats and trousers with a view to making | 


"taint no shame for a man to leave his post when them into mg ‘ as remarked to herself, and to the 
he can’t stay no longer, Mr. Jarvis.” “ae — con on wrseats, cng -s ante _ 
“Not for a man,” gasped Little Jarvis, cling- "she msaesindine off Som bemaatsages yl Sun- 
ing desperately to the swaying mast. ‘The men day coat belonging to her husband, when the door 
must save themselves. But I’m an officer, and opened quickly, and a girl about sixteen years old 
an officer must die at his post!’’ walked in with an air as if she had been running. 
Little Jarvis, with a steady eye anda smile on| “Here I am, mother!” she said. “What is it you 
his boyish, handsome, unflinching face, looked | V®"t?” or 
down below; but the black and drifting smoke Tawar ave —— - Twas Maathy Senet 
was so thick that he could see nothing, and the “I’m Marthy Jane. O mother, when will you know 
awful uproar of the fight was so great that he| me» 
could hear nothing. 


The girl threw her head back and laughed. Mrs. 
At the ominous breaking and swaying, the | Hawes dropped the coat-skirt, gazed a moment, and 


men, without waiting for orders, had begun to | then laughed, too, but with a vexed air. 
climb down, catching at anything in their way. 
But Little Jarvis did not move an inch. ‘twas Jane Marthy. She's liable t tt : 
: room ‘twas Jan a y- e’s liable to come nrough 
e anes pod Tae ate beset A gee | a door ’s if she had ben shot out of a gun. Where’ve 
. ou both ben?” 

those on deck saw the great main-mast, after the 
grinding sound of breaking, reel like a drunken | hear you when you first called. Did you want any- 
man, and then topple over with a mighty crash | thing particular?” 
that made every timber in the ship tremble. It| The girl tried to speak patiently, though she was 
was as if the noble frigate groaned and shuddered longing to go back and resume making a swing be- 
with the agony of that blow. tween the two cider apple-trees. 

The men in the top had managed to save them- “Miss Lawler’s jest ben here,” Mrs. Hawes an- 

A p nounced. 

selves by leaping and hanging on the shrouds and oa 


s > ° ” “Oh, has she?” 
rigging. But Little Jarvis came down with the| Martha Jane clasped her hands as she put this ques- 
mast. 


The captain lifted the boy’s head on his| tion. Her face flushed and her eyes sparkled with 
knee. But he was quite dead, wearing the same | interest. Her mother partially ripped a sleeve before 
brave smile on his young face with which he had | she spoke again. Then she continued: 
faced death. “She’s decided to have that music-party ikarl, 


| said, in an unsteady voice. “Only give me time to 





When the story of Little Jarvis was told at | hand of herself.” When she told Jane Martha of 





of James Jarvis, a midshipman on said frigate, who | musical temperament, but with rarely sweet singing 
gloriously preferred certain death to an abandon- | voices. Not to be able to improve these gifts under 


ment of his post, is deserving of the highest | 


| the little chamber, but the recollection did not do her 





think it over and get the upper hand of myself.” 

She hurried out of the room, and up the steep stairs 
to the chamber under the roof which she shared with | 
her sister. She sat down on the bed, crying out in a | 
whisper, “‘I’d rather hear Miss Dalrymple sing than | 
anything else in the world!” 

Then justice compelled her to add, “So would 
Jenny, and it’s her turn.” 

In ten minutes she came down the stairs. She | 
opened the door and tried to speak with brave cheer- | 
fulness : | 

“All right, mother! I don’t mean to be a mean | 
wretch this time.” | 

She ran at the top of her speed down to the brook, | 
where her sister was now trying the new swing, 
dreamily “letting the old cat die’ in the soft, sweet 
air. 

Mrs. Hawes left her work, and watched the young | 
figure as it bounded along. “They couldn’t either of | 














bugles blared out. All was over. But to every | *’em be mean wretches to save their lives,” she said 
heart came back the words, ‘‘He was the bravest | aloud, with a kind of sorrowful pride. 


| 
But Martha Jane had not yet fully got ‘the upper | 





the invitation, and said, “It’s your turn, you know,” 
she felt rather bitter. It seemed to her that her | 
sister’s turn always came at the best things. | 
There was silence for a moment. Then Jenny said, | 
as if speaking to herself, “Only to think of hearing | 
Miss Dalrymple sing!” 
These twin girls were gifted not only with the 


competent instruction had been one of the great 
trials of their poverty. 

Martha did not speak. She felt very hard and dis- 
agreeable. She recalled the resolves just made in 


much good. She knew she was yielding to evil. She | 
felt her eyes burn and snap. 

The two girls sat in the broad seat of the swing, 
which barely moved. A red-shouldered blackbird 
came into one of the apple-trees over them, and sang 
out his delicious melody. At the first note Jenny 
turned toward her sister. She knew instantly all that 
Martha was feeling. She had a moment’s fight with | 
herself; then she said: 

“You shall take my turn, and I’ll have the next | 
two turns at our gown. That’ll be fair, won’t it?” 

Martha had spoken truth when she had said that 
Jenny was better than she was. She knew in her 
heart that she had often taken advantage of that self. | 
sacrificing spirit, and she had had many a “erying | 
fit” of remorse because she had done so. Now she | 
was tempted again, and almost ready to yield. 

She shrugged up her shoulders violently. “No,” 
she said, with emphasis, “it wouldn’t be fair. You 
know as well as I do that thie chance is worth all we 
may have in a year.” She made a great effort, and 
added, “‘And I won’t take your turn, so there!” | 

She kept bravely to her resolve all through the | 
three days which followed. It was Jenny, the lucky | 
one, who went about her work in a perturbed state 
of mind. She kept looking forlornly at her sister. 

It was only on the morning of the Wednesday that | 
she appeared to cheer up somewhat. She had a| 
private consultation with her mother, who constantly | 
interrupted her with the exclamations, ‘“‘The land’s | 
sake! It'll never do! It’s jest a crazy idea!” but | 
she laughed as she uttered these interjections, and | 





trouble, don’t blame nobody but yourselves.” 
“There’s no trouble to get into,” responded Jane | 


| Martha, confidently. ‘“Nobody’ll ever know anything | 
“Down t’ the brook. The wind blew so ’t we didn’t | about it, anyway. [I'll go up to the village now and | 


| call at Mrs. Hardy’s. 


I know she'll be willing.” | 
It was not half an hour later’ when Mrs. Hardy, | 
who lived just across the street from the tall, veran. | 
dahed house which was Miss Lawler’s home, opened | 
her front door to find one of the Hawes twins wait. 
ing. 

“Come in,” she said, cordially. “Of course I don’t 
know which ’tis, but you’re welcome all the same.” 

“It’s Jane Martha,” replied the girl, stepping into | 
the cool hall. 

When she was seated by the kitchen table, whereon 
Mrs. Hardy was rolling pie-crust, she hesitated and | 





blushed a good deal before she really announced her | 


seat and leaned forward. 

Miss Dalrymple, turning when her song was done, 
saw the figure and met the vivid glance of the eyes. 

Hardly noticing the applause, she turned to her 
hostess and said, “That child can sing?” 

Miss Lawler looked at Jane, who was now shrink- 
ing back. 

“Indeed, she can. You shall hear her. She loves 
music so well, I think she will not even be afraid to 
sing now.” ' 

“Let me ask her.” 

The next moment Jane Martha felt a hand on her 
shoulder. She looked up adoringly into Miss Dalrym- 
ple’s face, and that lady felt that she had never given 
more pleasure. 

“Will you sing for me?” she asked. 

“Now?” whispered Jane. 

“Presently. You shall stand close by me, and I 
will play for you. You shall sing what you please. 
Are you willing?” 

“Oh, yes; for you /”’ answered the girl. 

Miss Dalrymple smiled down upon her and took a 
small, cold hand in both her own. 

So it happened that Jane’s fresh, unsullied soprano 
voice, full of suggestions of power, was heard at 
Miss Lawler’s musicale. 

Miss Dalrymple listened in admiration. She rose 
from the piano and said, so that every one could hear, 
*“T could not do nearly as well as that when I was of 
the age of this child. It would be a shame if such a 
talent should be lost.” 

Then there was the bustle of movement and com- 
pliment, and “the Herr’”’ was going to play again. 

Jane went back to her seat quite dazed by what she 
had done, and by what Miss Dalrymple had said. No 
one noticed her now, and she could listen undisturbed. 

It was not until nearly an hour later, after cake and 
coffee and ices had been handed among the guests, 
that Miss Dalrymple again remembered the girl. 
There she was in her corner. She was euting an ice. 
The lady walked toward her. 

“TI want you to sing once more,” she said; “I have 
a plan in my mind. Perhaps I can give you a couple 
of hours a week for the next few months. I shall 
live here with my friend until the winter.” 

The girl clasped her hands and began to tremble. 
She seemed bewildered. 

“What, you are not afraid this time, are you? It 


| was really a treat to hear you before, or I would not 


ask you when so many are present.” 

“Yes, I am afraid,” said the girl, “but since you 
want me to try, I must.” 

Miss Dalrymple was sorry for the child when she 
had placed her by the piano again. The small face 


| was white and the lips almost stiff. 


“Take heart,” whispered the lady. 
well before. What shall it be?” 

When, at last, the song was selected, Miss Dalrym- 
ple looked at her companion in surprise. 

“Do you know in what key that is written?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“But can you sing as low as that?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

The other stood in amazement, with the sheet of 
music in her hand. 

“T don’t understand it,” she said. 

The girl gazed pleadingly at her, but was silent. 

In a blind way the accompaniment was begun; but 
when an untutored but rich contralto voice com- 


“You did so 


“That comes of havin’ twins to contend with,” she | finally said, ‘Well, p’raps there’s no harm in it, but | menced the song, there was a sudden discord among 
remarked. “I thought by the way you broke into the | don’t ask me to help you, ’n’ if you get into any | the keys of the piano, and Miss Dalrymple wheeled 


round and stared at the girl beside her, who trembled 
so that she could hardly stand. 

There was entire silence among the people present. 

“What does it mean?” cried Miss Dalrymple, look- 
ing about her in wonderment. “It cannot be possible 
that this child has two distinct singing voices, one 
very high and the other very low. She is a phenom- 
enon.” 

Judge Lawler, in the door-way, began to chuckle 
audibly. He had seen a slight figure steal out and 
soon return, and now he thought he understood. 

The girl, at whom everybody was looking, tried 
twice to speak before she could say a word. Then 
she burst out shrilly : 

“Oh, if you please, I am the other twin!” 

“That explains,” cried the judge, and he began to 
roar with laughter. All the company joined in, and 





Smithers, wiping the blood from his face, was 
on deck now, and, running up to the captain’s 
elbow, shouted above the din, half-sobbing as he | 
spoke; ‘He might ‘a’ saved hisself, sir. I told | 
him she was a-goin’, but he said, as he was an 


she calls it—next Wednesday evenin’. That German, 
Herr Rickerstruther or somethin’ can come then— 


| sooner’n she expected. She invited both you girls. 


She said it would be finer’n anything you’d ever 
heard. Miss Dalrymple from Boston’s goin’ to sing. 
I thought you’d like to know right off. That’s why I 


errand. When she had done so, however, she went | the “other twin” stood in the midst, blushing, and 

on easily enough, and laughed with the good-natured | finally laughing, too. 

lady who listened to her. | You are not the one who sang first?” she was 
“Mother finally told me I might,” she said, “if you | asked. 

were entirely willing.” 





“No, ma’am. That was my sister Jenny. It was 


“Just as willing ’s I can be,” was the answer. | her turn with the dress —” 
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Martha Jane stammered, then was silent, growing | well, but, by reason of superstitions derived from the 
more painfully red than ever. | former occupancy of the Great Skellig by monks and 
She had waited across the way at Mrs. Hardy’s for | devotees, can rarely be induced to set foot upon them. 
her sister to leave the party. Then the two had| A tradition of ill-luck attaches to the place. 
changed frocks so that both should haveashare of| After much bargaining and argument, we persuaded 
the music. This had been Jenny’s little plot. Inthe! four of the Port Magee men to row us out to the 
hurry of changing she had not told that she had been | rock; but even then we were obliged to wait two 
obliged to sing. | days before they deemed the weather calm enough. 
“No matter about the dress now,” said Miss Dal-| Each day was fair and fine, and to us their caution 
rymple, with ready tact. ‘Let us finish the song.” appeared excessive; but we changed our opinion 
The distressed young face appealed to her deeply. | after making the trip. These fishermen are good 
Afterward, sitting by the child, she heard why the | boatmen. We had a Patrick, a Jamie, a Mike and 
twins were obliged to “take turns at everything nice,” | even a Dugald, the last probably of Scotch parentage, 
as Martha Jane expressed it. ‘But,’ said the girl, | and they were sturdy oarsmen. Oars were scarcely 
“it did seem as if we could not both give up hearing | needed through the southerly strait leading out of 
you. It was Jenny who thought up the plan.” the harbor, for immediately after shoving off from 





and looked at the ruins here, as we came down. Now, | not allow to be brought in or tended, was given also 
I am afraid we shall not have time for it. There’s a | into his care. 
squall rising.” The Chinese poised their spears and ran at him,— 
“But we don’t want to go down and away without he was quite unarmed,—hoping to intimidate him. 
climbing that peak, after taking all this trouble,’ 1 He simply remarked, “You can kill me if you like, 
urged, rather inconsiderately. but if you do, you won’t get your wounded attended 
Peel gave a glance first at the sky, then at the peak. | to.” This intrepid logic carried his point. 
“Well,” he said, doubtfully, ‘“‘we may have time for | Two little boys were brought back by the Rajah 
it yet.” | from a raid against the pirates. The children suffered 
We set off on arun to climb to the pinnacle. The | from a kind of non-infectious leprosy, which pre- 
path is still well-defined, for the friars once beguiled | vented their being put into the school with other 
the tedium of monastic existence, by threading their | children. The only thing to be done, seemingly, was 
way to the top of the rock. We ran on rapidly, and | to send them back to the heathen tribe from which 
after a few moments came to what the devotees | they had been brought. They were orphans. 
formerly named “The Needle’s Eye’”—-a narrow pass | Mrs. MacDougal took them into her home. It 
or chink between lofty rocks, barely wide enough for | must have been something of a trial to have to sweep 


The next morning Miss Dalrymple returned to | 
Boston. As she left the phaéton in which Miss | 
Lawler had driven her to the station, she saw two 
girls in plain gingham gowns and broad hats hurry- 
ing down the road. They were the twins, and they 
brought two lavish bunches of roses, which they 
shyly offered. 

It was Martha Jane who spoke for both. But all 
she was able to say was, “Miss Dalrymple, we could 
not help coming to see you off—and to thank you.” 

The singer kissed each young face as she took the 
flowers. 
so sweet as that she saw in their eyes. 

The train was coming. 
lessons I am to give you,” she said. 

MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
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For the Companion. 


CLIMBING THE GREAT SKELLIG. 


Early one bright June morning the coast of Ire- 
land was sighted from the deck of the Canadian 
steamer on which my friend Peel and I crossed 
the Atlantic on our voyage abroad last summer. 
It was sighted a little farther to northward than 
usual, the captain said, and he told us that the 
three or four low, brown hills which we first saw 
far in the northeast were Bray Head, Valentia 
Island and the Skelligs. 

All day the beautiful green Irish coast was in 
sight, with its bold sea-crags and headlands 
crowned by old watch-towers, and its heather 
clad slopes with here and there a white light- 
house, as we steamed past Mizen Head and the 
white Fastnet Light Rock, Baltimore Heads and 
Cape Clear. At sunset we reached Queenstown 
harbor. 

Either because Valentia Island and the Skelligs 
were the first land we saw, or else because it is 
there that the Atlantic telegraph cables are landed 


in Ireland, a certain interest in them had taken pos- | 
Two months later, on the 


session of our minds. 
brief trip which we were able to make across Ire- 
land, we resolved to go there for a few days. 

Valentia Island fronts the ocean at the extreme 
southwestern point of Ireland, and is about five 
miles long by two broad. It is separated from the 
mainland by the “harbor,” a bay which has two 
entrances. The northern of these is a narrow but 
pleasant strait, opening amidst craggy islets beneath 
the shadow of Doulus Head; the southern entrance 
is a long, tortuous channel, through which the tide 
pours with great force. Sombre cliffs frown above 
it, and in the sea-caves beneath them the waters 
gurgle and reverberate, awakening strange, hollow 
echoes. 

The passage opens grandly oceanward, with Corra- 
beg Hill and Bray Head on the right, Bolus Head to 
left, and the gaunt, black, lofty rocks of the Skelligs 
towering from the sea in front. 

In the old days Valentia Island, with its secure, 
secluded harbor, was a rendezvous for Spanish free- 
booters. Many a pirate craft had ‘its lurking-port 
here, and the island indeed received its name from 
Spaniards; but in 1649 Cromwell changed all that by 
fortifying the harbor and converting it into a military 
post. 

From Killarney the tourist may reach Valentia by a 
kind of conveyance known as a “long car.” It is a 
day’s journey. One may find quarters at Cahirciveen, 
on the mainland, or cross the ferry over the harbor to 
Knightstown, the chief hamlet on the island, and the 
headquarters of the cable companies. Or he may 
stop at Port Magee, another small hamlet on the 
mainland. At all of these places there are decent 
little inns. 

Three ocean cables emerge from the depths of the 
Atlantic upon this island. A plain little group of 
buildings at the southern end of the chief street of 
Knightstown contains the two operating-rooms and 
offices of the telegraphic companies. One of these 
rooms is devoted exclusively to the North German 


cable, which has its continental terminus at Emden. bered up the steeper portion of the ascent, and then | 
Messages flashed upon the mirror here from the| ran rapidly along the more gradual slope of the | 
American side of the Atlantic are transferred by the| heathery plateau or valley between the two peaks. 
operator directly to the German cable, and thus for- | Here are the remains of hundreds of old stone steps, 
warded almost as rapidly as received to Germany many of them cut in the shelving rock. For in the 


and other countries of Europe. 
The other operating-room is used for press mes- 
sages, the stock exchange and business generally 


with England. The operators here merely repeat the | sea-birds. 


| 


despatches and cypher-messages, telegraphing them 
to their destination by various land lines and cables. 
Some thirty-five operators and other employees are 


required at Knightstown, and they, with their fami- | several oratories and structures containing cells and 


lies, form a snug little telegraph colony. 


At Port Magee my friend and I ascertained that a | Manifestly, hundreds of devotees, secluded from the 
trip to the Skelligs, and particularly an ascent of the green and cheering things of earth, passed their lives 
outermost, or Great Skellig, is regarded as a very | and closed their eyes in death here, amidst the ele- 


adventurous exploit. As we had accumulated no 
little vitality during our vacation, we agreed to at- 
tempt it, as a kind of crowning feat of our tour 
abroad. 

It is not every day of the season that a landing can 
be effected upon these bleak sea- -crags. Such days, 
indeed, are few, for the rocks are exposed to the full 


the ocean swell breaks ponderously against them, 
casting up vast banks and pillars of foam and spray. 
There is one shelf of rock on the side of the Great 


She thought she had never received homage | which the white spray at times bounded upward | 


“I shall remember the | favorite breeding-place of the puffin, a kind of auk, | 


| 








| 


Skellig, where, on exc eptionally calm days, one who | 


is quick of eye and nimble of foot may leap ashore 
from a well-managed wherry, and clamber up the 
ledges out of reach of the swells. 

The tishermen of the hamlets here know the rocks 


| “We should have climbed the peak at once on landing, | on the ground outside, and whom the Chinese would 


| one hundred and forty-five feet above the sea. We 


| the grim aspect of desolation. 
force of the Atlantic surges, and even in calm weather | 


| the little jetty at Port Magee on the third morning, | one, not grown too stout, to squeeze his body through. | | up scales of white skin wherever the little brown 


our boat was caught by the current of the outgoing Thus far we had experienced no difficulty, and, 


| boys played or studied; but Mrs. MacDougal not only 


tide, and borne rapidly past the high, black cliffs and | being both rather slender, were able to go through | kept them with her, but she and the Bishop spent 


booming sea-caverns, past Puffin Island, and out | 
upon the Atlantic swell. | 

An hour of steady rowing then brought us abreast ordeal. To reach the extreme pinnacle, now only a 
of the first of the Skelligs, which the fishermen call hundred feet distant, one must cross a veritable. knife- 
the “lemon rock” from its shape. It is a vast, black, | edge of bare, smooth black rock, where a single mis- 
slimy monster of a rock, rising only a few feet above | step will precipitate the climver seven hundred feet 
water. Next comes the Little Skellig—a lofty, pre- | into the sea. The edge of rock is only a few inches 
cipitous mass of jagged crags, against the foot of | in breadth, with these two awful precipices on either 
hand. 

We got down astride the rock, with a leg on each 
side, dangling our feet over the abyss, and with the 
help of our hands worked our bodies across. Then 
we scrambled up to the summit. 

There is here a little plat of bare rock, not larger 
than an ordinary billiard-table. Standing upon this, 
the traveller may enjoy a superb view. Thit is, he 
may enjoy it if he can divest his mind of a sense of 
personal peril. Beneath are the lovely marine tints 
of the ocean. On the one hand is the long, picturesque 
line of the green Irish coast, and on the other scores 
of fishing-boats, with their white and red sails, fleck- 
ing the wide sea, even to the distant line where sky 
and water meet. 

Three gulls, per- 
haps attracted by the 
unusual spectacle of 
human beings on this 
eyrielike rock, came 
wheeling around our 
heads with an un- 
canny lisp of their 


| thirty or forty feet. These Little Skellig crags are a | 












strong wings. The 


poising in mid-air, 
made my head dizzy. 
In fact, we had 





the summit view, for 
and as we rowed past 
we saw three eggers, 
suspended by lines, en- 
gaged in plundering the 
great birds’ nests. Ata 
height of a hundred 
feet above the heaving 
white water these bold 
fellows resembled 
nothing so much as 
spiders dangling froma 
broken web. 

The Great Skellig is 
at least three miles far- 
ther out to sea, and it 
seemed to us that we 
were a long time reach- 
ingit. The entire dis- 
tance from Port Magee 
is nearly or quite ten 
miles. It presents the 
aspect of a huge and, in 
many places, nearly perpen- 
dicular mass of solid black rock, 
rising steep at first for a hundred 


from seaward, even 
as we 


ascent and 
around us. 
but a trifling shred 
of cloud, yet there 
came a wrench of 
wind from out it 


height, 
exceedingly. 


squatted low. The 
idea of being blown 
off- was terrific. 

“We 
get down from here, 
if we can,”’ Peel mut- 
tered, with an uneasy 
glance at my dis- 
turbed countenance 


that treacherous) 
squall burst upon us | 


very sight of them, } 


| this almost literal needle’s eye without inconvenience. | many pounds of their scanty means to have them 
A few yards farther on there is a much more trying | treated by a Chinese doctor. 


Eventually they were 
cured, and one of them became a minister. 

A little Chinese girl, Net Fong, was brought up in 
the MacDougal home, baptized, and taught as a 
Christian child. When she was twelve or fifteen 
years old her father suddenly appeared, and carried 
her off to China to be married. She told her English 
friends that she should remain true to her faith, but 
it seemed unlikely that the little girl could keep her 
resolution in a land where she would probably never 
see another Christian. 

Some years later a Chinese lady, with feet crippled 
in the orthodox manner, tottered up two miles from 
the port to the Bishop’s house. She was filled with 
grief and disappointment to find that Mrs. MacDougal 
had left Borneo, and another lady was there in her 
place. Net Fong had come to show her children to 
Mrs. MacDougal, and to tell her that she had re- 
mained true to her Christian teaching. 


ee 
THE NIGHT-HAWK. 


In the high, pi pele heaven — and calls; 


wift, oh 


on ‘soundin w 
t hums like a stri 
be b~ ¥ Ring glades where the 6 fat -clouds drift 
night-moths flicker, he falls 
a o. G. D. Roberts. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BABY ROBIN. 


Ever since I read Mr. Lanier’s charming sketch of 


| his tame robin named Bob, all robins have been Bob 


scarcely a minute for | or Bobby to me, so when a baby of the family came 


| into my bird-room to spend the winter, his name was 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


took breath | 
from our hurried| put off the spotted bib which marks the infancy of 
looked | the thrush. 
It was | he had his own opinions, and never hesitated to speak 


| 
| 


| decreed that he should live in a house. 
which, at that great | trary, he seemed as much interested, and as eager to 
alarmed us | 


all ready for him. 
minute. 

That he was a baby I knew partly by his youthful 
ways, and partly by the fact that he had not entirely 


Bobby he became from that 


He was a knowing youngster, however; 


his mind, though I could not always understand him. 

The-robin had no notion of losing his interest in 
life and the world around him because fate had 
On the con- 


note the strange things that went on inside our walls, 


| as we are to observe the manners of the foreign folk 


had better | that was the birds. 


and worse disturbed | 


We drew down and | whose homes we visit. 


The doings of the people thus suddenly become 
his neighbors he studied with curiosity; but one thing 
in his new world he was already familiar with, and 
He realized at once that he must 
make and keep his place among them, and he pro- 
ceeded to do this the moment he learned how to go 
in and out of his own particular apartment in that 
strange, new place. 

He had a little difficulty at first, because the door 
to his cage was rather low—as cage doors are apt to 


| be—and he stood up so straight that he passed it 


and fifty or two hundred feet out of coat. 

the sea, then sloping irregularly upward, “Go ahead!” 

until, toward one side, it terminates in two I, fervently. ‘We 
beetling peaks, the higher of which is said cannot go too soon.”’ 
to be seven hundred feet above the ocean. Very stiffly and 


The light-house keeper and his family are 

the only inhabitants of the Rock. The light-tower 
stands on an artificially levelled plot of the ledges, | then tried to re-cross it. Getting down it seemed 
more frightful than getting up. Flaws of winds 
struck us, and seemed strong enough to lift us bodily 
off the narrow ridge. With the wind came a violent 
gust of rain. Our wet coat-skirts smote our faces, as 
we wriggled forward. Then came a fearful blast. It 
seemed to me that I must be blown off. 


were assured that the waves sometimes dash sheer 
over the top of the tower. 

The boatmen drew cautiously in toward the one 
practicable landing-place. Waiting for a favorable 
moment, we leaped ashore. The boat was then rowed 
off a little way to await our return. We could not 
induce even one of the men to set foot on the rock, 
or accompany us on our excursion to the summit. 

After stretching our legs for a moment, we clam- 


both arms and both legs, for dear life’s sake. Neither 
of us spoke, nor attempted to do so. For a little time 
I quite gave up hope, and expected to slide down the 
precipice. Ifa stronger gust came, I felt sure that I 
must go off. 


Bending our faces to the rock, we clung to it with | 





But the squall passed over, and the douche of wind- 
driven rain ceased as suddenly as it had begun. We 


ancient days, when [reland was a seat of Catholic 
learning and piety, there was a large monastery on 
this sea-girt rock, high up amidst the mists and the 


| 


into the little vale below the peak. | 

We were astonished at the extent and massiveness 
of these ruins. The steps led from the sea to the 
principal building, which was of stone, as were also 


side of the rock, to escape the squall. 
hours before we were able to get aboard, and we only 
into the boat. 

Despite our misadventure, that day on the Great | 
Skellig affords one of the most vivid, and by no 
means one of the least pleasant, memories of our 


tour. G. A. HARTMANN. 


dormitories. Near by was an extensive cemetery. 


mental savagery of rock and storm. Doubtless, the 
little vale may have been more pleasant then than 
now, for roofs and walls have mostly fallen, and all 
is silent and ruinous. A few stone crosses still stand, 
faithful to the memory of the departed; but more 
have fallen, and scarcely a green herb now relieves 


—____+o+____— 
GENEROUS SERVICE. 


A correspondent of the London Spectator relates 
several interesting incidents of the life of Bishop 
and Mrs. MacDougal in Borneo, incidents which illus- 
trate how sincere and courageous: were the Bishop 
and his wife in their determination ‘‘not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

During the Chinese insurrection, the Bishop, whose 
fame as a doctor was widely spread in those regions, 
was called to the rebel camp and commanded to attend 
the Chinese wounded. He refused to do so unless an 
English lady, who had been left desperately wounded 


The spirit of the place seemed to descend upon us 
as we gazed and walked about. We spent a long 
time poring over the quaint inscriptions which breathe 
so much of sorrow and yet so much of hope. 

A puff of wind up the dreary little valley recalled 
us from these musings on the dead and the past. 
Broken clouds were rising toward the sun. 

“We've made a mistake,” my friend remarked. 








Our boatmen had pulled around to the leeward | | pletely successful. 


said | forty times before he saw that there was a door, 


and that it was wide open. 
to go out. 
The part of the room that the robin at once claimed 


He had to stoop a little 


awkwardly we crept | as his own private promenade was across the tops of 
down to the saddle, or rather knife-edge of rock, and | two large cages which stood side by side on a shelf— 


one being his own—und he made it part of his daily 
duty to see that no v.e trespassed uponit. Woe to 
the unlucky bluebird or oriole who dared set foot on 
that sacred spot! Down upon him instantly came 
Master Bobby with fury in his eye, so big and bus- 
tling in manner that no one was brave enough to stay 
and face him. 

No one, did I say? I must except one—a little 
Baltimore oricle, who was ragged and tailless, but 
so bold and saucy that I shall tell her story in 
another paper. 

Another duty the robin took upon himself—to assist 
me in seeing that every birdin the room had his daily 
outing. Soon after the cage doors were opened in 
the morning Bobby looked around, and if he saw any 


ventured to lift up our dripping heads, and, after a | of the feathered folk who lingered by the food-cup, 
hasty look around, crept forward again, scrambled | and did not take advantage of their privilege, he went 
hastily through the ‘“Needle’s Eye,” and descended | at once to attend to it. 


His manner of effecting this purpose was com- 
He simply pounced upon the top 


It was two | | of a cage, and carried on such pranks over the head 
| of the bird within that he was glad to fly out and 
did so, finally, by risking a long leap off the ledges | leave the cage to the enemy. The robin cared nothing 


| for the cage, however; he merely wanted to drive its 


| tenant out, and the moment that was done he went 


his way. 

It may appear strange that, being a robin and con- 
sequently fond of the ground, Bobby did not lay 
claim to the floor of his new territory. He did desire 
to do so, but there was a slight difficulty in the way. 
Another claimant was ahead of him, and one who 
looked well able to maintain his ground—a blue-jay. 
Against all others in the room the robin did defend 
the floor, always rushing up to see what was wanted 
when any bird ventured to alight on the matting. __ 

But the blue-jay was too big to take liberties with, 
and he became an object of the greatest interest to 
the young robin. The jay was himself little more 
than a baby, who had lived with people from the nest, 
and was therefore quite used to a house. In fact, he 
knew no other home, and Bobby watched everything 
he did with a sort of admiring awe, as we have all 
seen a little boy watch the performances of a big boy. 

When the jay was hopping about the floor, busy 
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utmost importance, in his opinion, the robin 
would stand on a low table or chair, and look at 
him, following every movement with deep con- 
cern. If the jay devoted himself to some partic- 
ular thing, like hammering a nut, and went to 
the round-of a chair to do it, his admirer came as 
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ing himself very miserable about it, and I was 
glad that spring and the time of his freedom was 
near. 

As that magical season came on Bobby grew 
restless, and worked off his superfluous energy on 
his room-mates. He chased the birds about; he 
made war on a shy tanager; he performed war- 

dances on the cages; he tried to 
put an end to all quiet life. 
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They have adopted a sound scheme of local 
government, have inaugurated a civil service re- 
form, have seen a widely read newspaper press 
grow up, and have now adopted a constitutional 
form of government which they are putting into 
practical operation. 

As yet, however, the European nations have 
not been willing to admit Japan to a commercial 
equality with themselves. Its rare and often 





In fact, he became so trouble- 




















near as he thought safe, on the floor, 
and observed the operation closely. 

Sometimes, after looking on for a 
while, the robin, too, hunted about for 
a plaything, and brought a match, a 
pin, or a bit of nutshell that he picked 
up on the floor, and laid it before the 
jay, as if to challenge him to a frolic. 
Whatever was his intention, the jay was 
far too busy a personage to play; his 
life was full of serious duties, and he 
never accepted the invitation. 

One thing the blue-jay persisted in 
doing that was almost too much for 
Bobby to endure. That was taking his 
bath first. The two birds used the same broad, 
shallow dish on the floor; and when the jay got 
possession, the robin would dance around in a cir- 
cle, running and hopping as near as he could with- 












THE BABY ROBIN. 


| some in my little colony that I was glad, on the 
| first warm day, to take the robin—a baby no 
| longer—out to the country and bid him farewell. 


Ouive THoRNE MILLER. 


out being spattered, quite frantic to go in. But his | 


big rival was specially fond of a good soaking him- 
self, and he often kept Bobby waiting some time. 


When at last the way was open, Bobby rushed | 


into the water, stepping upon the edge of the dish 
with one foot, as a human being would do, and 
taking his turn at a soak. On coming out he 
fanned himself nearly dry, hopping about the 
floor and beating violently sometimes one wing, 
sometimes both wings. 

He had, too, a curious fancy for coming upon a 
small stand near me to dress his plumage. It was 
not at all a good place, for there was no perch to 
cling to while he twisted around to plume himself. 
But it was his choice, and he insisted on coming 
there, though when he tried to reach his tail- 
feathers his feet slipped and he turned round and 
round like a kitten chasing its own tail, making a 
laughable show of himself. 

The robin baby, like others of his age, was fond 
of play. A favorite game was to run across the 
two cages he considered his own, and, at the end, 
jump heavily on the paper cover of a smaller cage 
a foot away. Of course the first bounce sent the 


owner out in a hurry, and then Bobby ran and | 


jumped till he was tired of it. 

Another way he had of amusing himself was 
to try to pull out the ends of strings that hung 
loose where the matting was joined. One of these 
was always irresistible tothe bird. He seized it 
in his beak, and pulled and tugged at it so hard 
that he was often jerked off his feet. The fact 
that he never got one off did not discourage him 
in the least; he was always ready to attack an- 
other when he found it. 

A string was his great delight; he dragged it 
about, and worried it as he did a worm. It some- 
times got him into trouble. On one occasion he 
found a long piece of thread, and before I noticed 
him had so tangled it around one leg and foot 
that he could not spread his toes, nor, of course, 
stand on that foot, and he was very much fright- 


—- -—+or—-———_. 
THE KISS OF THE SEA. 
Softer than sleep’s are the sea’s caresses, 
Kinder than love’s that betrays and blesses, 
Blither than spring’s when her flowerful tresses 
Shake forth sunlight-and shine with rain. 
—Swinburne. 


er OC 
EUROPEANS IN JAPAN. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, an eminent English poet and 
journalist, has been writing a series of delightful 
letters from Japan, where he is now sojourning. 
| He has been describing, not only the attractive 
| character and customs of the ‘Yankees of the 
| Orient," but also their institutions and history. 
| Among other things, he has told of the treatment 
which the Japanese have received from the natives 
of various European countries, and of their pres- 
| ent attitude toward Europeans. 

It appears that the first people to penetrate the 

East as far as Japan were the Portuguese, who 
sailed to the wonderful island realm about fifty 
| years after their discovery of the water way to 
Asia around the Cape of Good Hope. Then came 
the Dutch, and then the English. The Japanese 
received these strangers from the West, one and 
all, with a cordial and hospitable welcome. 

They did more, for they freely opened their 
ports to British trade, and permitted Englishmen, 
nearly three centuries ago, to live in any part of 
Japan that they chose. 

In course of time priests and missionaries went 
and settled in Japan to convert the natives, and 
| were, in many instances, signally successful in 
| their teachings; but unhappily the Europeans, 
| after a while, began cruelly to ill-treat the amiable 
| and. sunny-natured people of the islands. 

Japanese dignitaries, says Sir Edwin, were in- 
sulted, Buddhist temples were burned, and perse- 

| cution became the order of the hour. The avarice 
| and extortion of the Portuguese traders disgusted 








beautiful works of art must pay heavy duties, 
while Japan permits European goods to enter its 
ports freely. 

But several European powers are about to nego- 





tiate new treaties with Japan which are likely to | 
be more libera], at least, toward the Oriental | 


country, and it may be that Japan, as a reward | 
for her long and free hospitality, may at last be | 


admitted on equal terms to the circle of great 
trading nations. 


—_—__—_—_~@>——_—_— 
INFLUENCE. 


A note so low that none but Echo heard, 
Was sung into the world one Summer day ; 
The singer died,—the song went on its way, 


At t as faint as call of sleeping bird, 
While Echo carried it in rhythmic word 
rom rock to rock, until it went astra; 


Into the outer mpaee where Freedom lay, 
And all the world then listened and was stirred. 
And none could name or trace its humble birth, 
Not even Echo, who had simply known 
It as a broken note of little worth ;— 
many voices now had swelled the tone, 
It floated far beyond the bounds of earth 
And blended with the songs around the Throne. 


The Churchman. —Mary A. Mason. 
pea eee eee 
THE CENSUS. 


It is probable that before this issue of The 
Companion reaches its readers the announcement 
of the total population of the country will have 
been made from Washington. The most of our 
readers during the month of June were made 
practically acquainted with the method of enu- 
meration. 

The persons appointed for the purpose went 
from house to house, taking down the names of 
those who lived in each house, together with the 
other facts to be ascertained : age, sex, birthplace, 
parentage, and so on. The “schedules” upon 
which these facts were entered were then trans- 
mitted to Washington, where the count took 
place. 

The method of counting is very ingenious. It 
is done by machinery. We ought, perhaps, rather 
to say that the addition is done by machinery. 
The, operative finds that there are five members 
returned in this family, six in the next, two in 
the third, fourteen in the fourth. 

The operative touches the keys for each of these 
numbers respectively, and the addition is made 
accurately, and the machine has registered twenty- 


magnitude of the figures which tell the story of 
the present condition of the country. 

And although it is already evident that in no 
respect has the progress of the nation been less 
rapid than it has been during former decades, the 
imagination even of the most hopeful well-nigh 
refuses to accept the teaching of experience in 
forecasting the condition of the country, only a 
little more than ten years from this time, at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


a 
RECEIPTS FOR HOT WEATHER. 


1. Sister Anne’s Receipt.—Take a hammock in a 
shady arbor. Prepare by first carefully removing all 
beetles, slugs, or caterpillars. Cushion to taste. Sup- 
ply with light literature, in the selection of which 
beware of imifations and adulterations, much that 
is sold under the name of Light Literature being no 
literature at all. (Some people find the sham hardly 
less palatable than the real article, but it is never 
wholesome, and gradually impairs the taste.) Rock 
gently and keep cool. 

2. Brother Tom’s Receipt.—Take one box of pilot- 
bread, one can of ice-water, some cookies, half a 
dozen sandwiches, and a fishing-line. Add a sail-boat 
and water enough to float. This receipt is much im- 
proved by the further addition of two or three of the 
other fellows and a fresh wind. 

3. Mother’s Receipt.—Take a comfortable room. 
Provide it with mosquito screens, and carefully ex- 
clude dust and sunshine. Have ready a broad wicker 
lounge, a palm-leaf fan, and a good, dull book. Read 
till the eyelids begin to droop; then lie down. Accom- 
pany with perfect silence. Take immediately after 
dinner. 

4. Little Sister’s Receipt.— Procure an intimate 
friend. Entwine arms and hoppity-skip half a mile 
in the blazing sun to a small, hot ice-cream parlor. 
Take twenty cents. If half of these are joggled out 
on the way, do not be disturbed. Call for one ten- 
cent chocolate ice-cream with two spoons, and serve 
with explosive giggles and plenty of chattering. 

5. Little Brother’s.—Play tennis. The hotter it is 
the better. Have an affectionate mother in readiness, 
and when too exhausted to continue the game, be 
called in and treated to lemonade ina cool room with 
the shutters closed. This receipt is particularly re- 
freshing and delicious. 

6. Grandmother’s.—One arm-chair, one footstool, 
and a piece of knitting. Place in a breezy corner of 
the piazza, behind a screen of woodbine. Add a 
newspaper or a novel on the knee. Knit. Knit 
slowly. Knit more slowly. Drop knitting in lap. 
Drop spectacles. Breathe regularly. On waking, 
refuse to admit having slept, and take a placid pride 
in the power of old-fashioned industry and an old- 
fashioned constitution to resist the demoralizing 
extremes of the thermometer. 

7. The Cook’s.—Serve yesterday’s joint cold for 
dinner, accompanied only by baked potatoes and cool 
lettuce. Let peaches and cream do for dessert. Have 
the young lady of the house help with the dishes 
afterward. Sit on the back door step, with sleeves 
rolled up and feet in easy old slippers. Hold a con- 





seven for the four families. It will continue to 
register in the same way, adding threes or sevens 
or any other number, and never forgetting or 
blundering, up to millions. The Census Office can 
thus compute the population at the rate of more 
than a million a day. 

One great fact which has already become evident 
before the grand total of population is ascertained, 
is the enormous growth of American cities. The 
population of the leading seven cities in 1880 was 
about four and a quarter million. In 1890 it will 
be very nearly six million, and will thus indicate 
a growth at the rate of almost forty per cent. 
This rate is exceeded by some of the other cities, 
particularly by those twin giants of the Northwest, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and by Denver. 

It is just a hundred years since the first Census 
of the United States was taken, and showed the 
number of persons in the country to be slightly 
less than four million all told; and now the three 
cities of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
have almost as many inhabitants as the whole 
republic had in the time of Washington. 

But the ascertainment of the number of souls 
composing this great country is not the only object 
| of the Census. All obtainable facts relating to 
| the manufactures, commerce, and social condition 


| of the people, are in process. of being gathered. 





ened. I could not catch him while he was out in | the officials. Torture, ruin, bloodshed and rebel- It is expected that the figures relating to industry 
the room without scaring him still more, and he | lion marked the intrusion of the Europeans into; and wealth will tell a tale not less marvellous 


worked at it himself a long time before he went 
into his cage. As soon as he did that, I caught 
him and cut off the thread with scissors, though 


| the once peaceful, easy-going, happy land 
| Finally, after iong years of ill-treatment, the 
| Japanese, not strangely, expelled the Europeans 


than those which indicate the expansion of the 


| population itself. 
in this showing it is believed that one of the 


it was so twisted around that I had to cut fifteen | from their country, and for a long period their | most interesting features will be the growth of 


or twenty times before it came off. 

Bobby showed the common-sense for which his 
family is noted by submitting quietly, as soon as 
he understood that I was trying to help him, and 
letting that leg hang down, while the other was 
held up. 

A newspaper on the floor always furnished the 


| abhorrence of Europeans was inherited by sons 
from fathers, and kept the Japanese excluded 
from Western civilization. 

It was only about thirty years ago that this 
aversion hegan to wear away, and it wore away 
hers’ gradually. Even after the Japanese began 








again reluctantly to allow European ships in their 


' new industries in those parts of the country that 


; have heretofore been devoted toagriculture chiefly. | 


| The West and the South have been diversifying 
| their interests at a great rate during the last ten 
years. 

Another of the tables that will be scanned with 
eagerness is that showing the amount of ‘‘illit- 


robin with much eniertainment. After jerking | waters and European feet on their soil, their re- | eracy’’ in the several States-—that is, the number 


it about, and lifting it to peer under the edge, he | tarn was marked sometimes by acts of violence | of those who cannot read and write. 


It is an ex- 


would pounce into the middle, peck a hole, and | on the part of the natives, which were unusual | cellent indication of the high honor in which edu- 


then seize the edge of the opening and tear the 
paper into strips.. The tearing sound always 


| exhibitions of Japanese character. 


| At last, however, the Japanese ‘reverted to the 


| cation is held in this country, that the States 


| where the rate of illiteracy is low have not yet 


startled him and sent him off,—as it does nearly | trustful and hospitable mood of the sixteenth | ceased to boast of the showing they made in this 


every bird,—but the fun of doing it was so great 
that he always came back and did it again. 


|century.”” They welcomed the foreigner once 
more, and admitted the flow of Western civiliza- 


respect in the Census of 1880; while those States 
where education was shown to be less general 


One trouble came into the life of my robin that | tion within their cheerful realm. During the past | have as constantly put forward excuses and apol- 
for a time made him very unhappy. It was a| twenty years, the result of this second and more | ogies for their low standing. 


feather in one wing, of which the feathery part | peaceful invasion of Europeans has been such as | 


was missing—worn off, apparently. This he 
plainly considered a disgrace to any robin,—birds 
are very sensitive about the condition of their 
plumage,—and he determined to pull it out. 


could not dislodge it; but he did succeed in mak- 





in many ways to transform Japan. 


| will be frequently sending out to the public the 


The Japanese have received new and wiser | results of the very extensive and important in- 


| criminal laws, and a hetter system of justice. 


| lishment, finances, railways, roads and harbors. 


| quiries now making. Those who read .and study 


He | They have established good systems of police, | these results will learn many an important lesson 
worked at it many hours, but for some reason postal service, telegraphs, education, naval estab- | in the use of statistics. 


But even those who 
observe them only casually will be amazed at the 


During the next two years the Census Office | 


versation across the fence with Mrs. Jones’s Mary. 

Flavor sparingly with neighborly gossip; spice with 
| exclamation points to suit, and sweeten with plenti- 
| ful reminiscences of the Old Country. 

8. The Hired Man’s.—Get out the lawn-mower. 
| Rattle it once up and down the back garden. Mop 
| forehead. Pull off jacket and toss under tree. Rattle 
; round a little longer. Examine cog-wheels. Rattle 
again. Go for oil-can. Squeeze it. Hold up to the 
light; shake and squeeze again without result. Then 
drop can, try to look disappointed, and give up the 
job. Go to pick up jacket; think better of it. Lie 
down instead, tuck jacket under the head, and sleep 
sweetly. Accompany with gentle snores and the 
singing of robins overhead. 

All these receipts have been frequently tried, and 
are pronounced by competent judges perfectly safe 
and warranted to keep in the hottest climates. 


CPE SE Ba ae 
ABOVE THE SENIOR WRANGLER. 


The wonderful success of Miss Philippa Garrett 
Fawcett, in the examinations in mathematics at the 
University of Cambridge in England, has deservedly 
given pleasure to all who are interested in the educa- 
tion of women. 

Miss Fawcett is a girl of twenty-two who took the 
long examination, lasting for days, to which the can- 
didates for honors in mathematics are subjected, and 
received higher marks than any of her male competi- 
tors. But as the honors still are not open to women, 
a male student takes the rank of “senior wrangler,” 
and Miss Fawcett is only certified to have taken 
higher rank than he. 

She is the daughter of finely educated parents. Her 
father, Prof. Henry Fawcett, who lived and died at 
Cambridge where his daughter was also born, was a 
fine mathematician, and her mother, Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, is a thoughtful and accomplished 
literary woman, whose devotion and helpfulness to 
her husband, especially when he was postmaster 
general of England, have made her even more famous 
than her magazine articles or her article on Commun- 
ism in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Both her father and her mother were much inter- 
ested in giving young women all the advantages of a 
college education which young men have. Philippa 
was not two years old when her father cast his vote 
to admit women to contest the honors of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge that have since been won in the 
classical and other departments by other girls. And 
now this highest of all has been won by the happy, 
healthy, tennis-playing girl who was little Philippa 
then. 

She is very modest in her success; she is always 
| a quiet girl and has always been very fond of dogs. 
| While getting ready for the difficult examination 
which has been a test of scholarship to many dis- 
tinguished men, she slept nine hours a night, ate her 
meals and took her walks as usual. She did not fuss 
or let herself get nervous, and when she was asked 
before the examination began if she did not “wish it 
| was all over,” she answered cheerfully : 

“No, I don’t want three weeks taken out of my 
| life”* She did not care to go away from Newnham 
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College and the cosy little room where she had lived 
her school-life for three years to take a short vaca- 
tion before the final test came. She said she thought 
it was better to go in to the test “on the swing of 
one’s ordinary work.” 

When she entered the college assembly room after | 
her honor was made known, it was arm in arm with 
the beloved Miss Clough, principal of Newnham 
College, the sister of the poet Arthur Hugh Clough. | 
She was cheered loudly by the other girls on her | 
entrance. | 

At the dinner later, Miss Clough said a few words 

_ which all girls who wish to accomplish good results 
in study will find golden words as a rule for their 
work. “It is a great lesson to you all,” said Miss | 
Clough to the Newnham girls, “a great lesson to you— | 
to go to bed early.” 

Health is better than knowledge, and Miss Clough’s 
lesson followed makes both possible to ambitious 
girls. 
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MERCIFUL MEN. 


A certain professor who is remarkable for his gen- 
tleness of manner and his dislike not only of any 
form of cruelty, but of disputes and controversy, 
happens to have had a record for brave and brilliant 
service in the Civil War. One day a young lady who 
was under his instruction said to him: 

“It is hard work for me to think of you, professor, 
as a man of war. Tell me, did you ever kill any 
one?”’ 

“My dear young lady,” said the professor, “I will 
give you anidea what a bloodthirsty man I was in 
the war. I was an officer of artillery, and I suppose 
you know that such officers carry pistols in the hol- 
sters of their saddles?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, throughout the four years of the war I 
never once discharged one of those pistols, nor drew 
a sword except on parade. I had my servant take 
the revolvers out of the holsters about once a month, 
and discharge and clean them to keep them in order, 
but I never touched the trigger of one of them.” 

“But I suppose you gave the order to fire the guns 
sometimes?” 

“Oh yes, quite frequently.” 

“And sometimes you sighted the guns yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, I often, in engagements, sighted the pieces 
myself.” 

“In order to be sure that they would kill as many 
men as possible? Well, professor, I can’t see that 
you were much of a man of peace in the war after 
all!” 

This occurrence recalls the story of the fighting 
bishops, told in certain histories long ago. In an 
engagement between Philip Augustus and the Em- 
peror Otho at Bouvines, in France, two bishops who 
were present with the army distinguished themselves 
above all the ieaders. 

The first of these two—Peter Guerin, Knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem and Bishop of Senlis—was camp- 
master-general of Philip’s army. He ranged the 
troops in order of battle, and led the battalions and 
squadrons to the charge. 


| the society a suitable spot on his estate near Char- 


| certain churches in Peru of their plate and other 


ing possibly could; two Eiffel towers placed one on 
top of the other would not come near it. 

This balloon is to be put in action very soon, as 
Counsellor von Siemens has placed at the disposal of 


lottenburg. 
——_—+or—_____——_- 


TREASURE-HUNTING. 


It is doubtful if the search for buried treasure along 
the Atlantic coast of North America and the Spanish 
Main will ever cease. The solitary treasure-hunter, 
who often believes himself guided by some super- 
| natural means, is not an unfamiliar figure on the 
| New England coast. Here and there at certain points 
in Maine, on the shores of Narragansett Bay and on 
| the Sea Islands of Georgia freshly piled up heaps of 
sand are often found, which indicate that one more 
seeker for the lost treasure of Captain Kidd has been 
at work with pick and shovel. 


At Dungeon Rock, within the limits of the city of 
Lynn, Mass., a deep and tortuously winding shaft, 
blasted out far into the depths of a ledge of porphyry, 
is shown to visitors where one Marvel and his son 
worked for many years to find the treasure of a 
pirate. The spirits had told Marvel, so he said, 
that a pirate chief had untold treasure in a cave in 
this ledge, and was overwhelmed there with his plun- 
der by an earthquake. Marvel died without finding 
| treasure. 

n the town of Medford, Mass., not many years 
ago, an unknown man asked permission to dig a hole 


on the side of a hill looking out upon the Mystic River. 
The permission was given. Next morning the pro- 
prietor found a deep hole in the side of the hill, and 
at the bottom of the excavation was a small, round, 
smooth hole, which looked as if an earthen jar might 
have exactly fitted in it. Upon the side of the exca- 
vation, near the smaller hole, a large, flat stone had 
tern tizows wp y d di d, b 1 

e r ha sappeare: ut many people in 
the neighborhood believe that he took with him a 
ay, se jar containing treasure. 

mberland Island, off the Georgia coast, is be- 

lieved by many of the people who live near it to con- 
tain Captain Kidd’s treasure. There is even in exist- 
ence a formula for its discovery, pin’ A —_ like the 
formula in Poe’s story of “The G ;” but if 
any treasure has been discovered by & ai ; the fact 
has not become known. 

One of the most important of treasure-seekin 
expeditions has lately been conducted to the Islan 
of Trinidad—an English possession off the coast of 
Venezuela. According to a well-accepted account, a 
band of corsairs, no longer ago than 1828, plundered 


treasures to an immense value, and transported their 
spoils to Trinidad. There they buried their booty 
intending to dig it up and sell it after the noise o 
their exploit had passed away. 

Some Fnonths afterward Admiral Lord Cochran 
captured these brigands and hanged them, but no 
trace of their plunder was found. 

Some months ago a number of Englishmen, havin 
come into possession of some information w hich | 
them to suppose that Hat could locate the site where 
this booty was buried, filled out a well-equipped ex- 

dition to seek it. A party of men was sent to 

rinidad and set to work. 

It was work indeed, for these treasure-hunters dug 
to a great depth, and shoyelled out some twelve 
thousand tons of sand, and all without result. The 
expedition finally returned to England, and all the 
money which was invested in it was a dead loss. 


—_———+er—___—_—_ 





By him, indeed, the whole order of battle was reg. 
ulated. He was in all places, and everywhere led on 

and encouraged the troops; but he struck no one, as 
he was afterward careful to explain—because he had | 
been elected a bishop! 


a 
YELLOW. 


A writer in the Cornhill Magazine tells a charac- 
teristic story of the famous Mrs. Fletcher, of Tan- 
crigg, whose beautiful face the readers of her auto- 
biography will remember as immortalized at the age | 
of eighty by the elder Richmond. 

She had been very ill, but was recovering, when 
she heard that Mazzini, the Italian patriot, was in 
London, and against the counsel of her friends, who 
feared the journey and the excitement for her, she 
determined, notwithstanding her age, to go up to 
London, and be present at a public breakfast to be 
given in his honor. 

“But you have no bonnet; you cannot appear in | 
that hood,” they urged. 

“I will have a bonnet for the occasion,” was her 
reply, and straightway word was despatched to a 
milliner in London to have a bonnet, “suitable for an 
old lady of eighty,” made and forwarded to Euston | 
Station to meet her on her arrival by the night train. 
The bonnet was made and despatched, and the brave 
old lady, whose heart never grew old, travelled up to 
town to find her bonnet in waiting. 

“And,” said Mrs. Fletcher, “‘what do you think, my 
dear, I found when I opened the bonnet-box? A 
bright yellow satin bonnet, with a yellow lancer’s 
plume init! I was determined not to miss Mazzini, 
so I put it on, never looked in the glass, went to the 
breakfast, and forgot all about my bonnet for the 
time being; but after breakfast I drove straight to 
the milliner’s, and said, I dare say a little angrily 

“*How could you send me such a thing as this? I 
asked for a bonnet for an old lady of eighty!’ 

“**Madam,’ replied the milliner, ‘we have no old 
ladies of eighty in London.’ ” 

The moral of the story is plainly this, that it is not 
in the rush and crush of town that such a beautiful 
old age is to be found, but in the quiet of such a 
home as Mrs. Fletcher had made for herself amid the 
English lakes. 


or -- 


ANCHORED BALLOON. 


; There are in Germany many societies for aéronaut- 
ics. There is one in Munich which has been in exis 
tence for a long time, and is the largest society of its 
kind, not only in Germany, but in the world. It 
numbers over two hundred and sixty associates, 
among them six members of the Bavarian royal 
house. 

The society has three branches: one for scientific 
Study of atronautics, one for practical testing and 
experimenting in the art, and one for general pur. 
Poses connected with it. 

Another society of no less activity is the one in 
Berlin. A curious little balloon has been constructed 
under the auspices of this society. It is of the best 
materials, and provided with self- -registering meteor- 
ological instruments. Is is to be anchored to the 
ground. and reach a greater height than any build- 





COULD NOT PROMOTE HIM. 


| It is well known that Charles XII of Sweden 
| was aman who united to an invincible obstinacy a | 
restless energy and indomitable valor. It is not | 


well known, however, that he was equally distin 

| guished for his love of truth. His biographer, Lund. | | 
| blad, tells the following anecdote of this last charac- | 
| teristic of his royal hero: 


| The king had issued most stringent nn oar 
duelling, and a major who had disobeye 

killed his adversary in a so-called ‘‘affair oe Gen, _ 
fled the country. 

During the absence of the monarch in Turkey, how- 
ever, he returned to his native land, and again re- 
ceived an appointment in the Swedish army. 

When Charles escaped from captivity and resumed 
command of his troops, he met the major by chance, 
and recognized him at once. He said nothin ng; how. 
ever, for he had need of efficient officers. short 
time afterward the major distinguished himself in 
battle, and Charles desired to promote him, but was 
unwilling to let the officer suppose that he had not 
been recognized. 

One day, when reviewing his troops, he sudden] 
approached the major, and put the question to him if 
- — not the man who had killed a comrade in a 





| 











aire poor fellow, thrown into confusion by the 

| sudden eaccusation, denied his guilt, whereupon the 

| 7s turned to his general and said, “It is too bad! 
The man lies, and I can’t reward h him.” 


ee. 
A MOUNTAIN TRIBE. 


A strange and interesting class of people live in 
the mountain regions of eastern Galicia and Buko- 
wina, and in the border mountains of Hungary. 
They are called Huzuls, and are a mixture of two 
tribes which were driven out of Slavonia and Mon- 
golia six hundred years ago. 


They are at present about thirty thousand in num- 
ber, and live in small settlements, seldom more than 
six or seven families ina settlement. These settle- 
ments are called ‘‘starosties,” the “starost,”’ or gov- 
ernor, being always the oldest son of the founder of 
the settlement, and his direct descendants. 

This governor has unlimited control of the people, 
but he possesses no more land or flocks than any 
other man in the starosty, as the fields and sheep 
which form the wealth, and are the pride of the 
Huzuls, are the common ‘property of the settlement. 

Although they have r ~ eg homes, they make very 
little use of them as abi laces. As soon as the 
first signs of spring, which they call the “green 
time,” appear they are off, and for seven months 
wander throw h the mountains as hunters or herds- 
men, and only the “black time” of winter brings 
them back to ‘the settlement. As to their religious 
belief, they are heathen, and are filled with all sorts 
of strange superstitions. 


— —+or—___—_ 
SURE PREVENTIVE. 





The Sp h wit and philosopher, Quevedo, who in 
his time gained a reputation for knowing almost 
everything, was asked if he knew of a means where- 
by a person could avoid growing old. 


‘Most certainly,”’ said Quevedo, “I know of certain 
rules which will surely prevent your growing old.” 

“What are they?” 

“Keep always in the sun in summer, and always in 
the wet in winter. That is one rule. Never give 
yourself rest; that is another. Fret at everything 
that happens; that is still another. And thenif you 
take care always to eat your meat cold, and to drink 
plenty of cold water when you are hot, you may be 
perfectly sure that you will never grow old!” 











“‘Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. [Adv. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


gums. Price, 25 cent3 a bottle. Sold by <iruggists. [Adv. 
—_——_—__>—__—_ 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 
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AUGUST. 

Th. 14. Washington decides to march to Virginia, 1781. 

Fr. 15. Sir Walter Scott born, 1775. 

Sa. 16. General Gates defeated at Camden, 1780. 

Su. 17. Bombardment of Fort Sumter began, 1863. 

Mo. 18. Birthday of Virginia Dare, first English child born | 
in America, 1587. 

Tu. 19. Battle of Paulus Hook [Jersey City), 1779. 

We. 20. The Indians defeated at Maumee Rapids, 1794. | 








For the Companion. 


AN OLD HOMESTEAD. 
(4 SKETCH.) 


It stands beside the winding way 
Where countless flowers smile 

Time-toned into a silver-gray, 
An ancient shingled pile. 


Beside the gate a lilac fair 
Is bright with May-rain pearls 
And from the chimney in the air 
A smoke-skein softly curls. 


A willow ripples like the sea 
In musical unrest 

And cradles in its drapery 
An ashen hornet’s nest. 


Bright tulips at the doorway set 
Their airy fragrance spill. 
A jar of creamy mignonette 
8 on the window-sill. 


There is a straggling hedge of box 
Beneath the drowsy trees 

The air is rich with rose and phlox 
And murmurous with bees. 


The happy insects drone and hum 
Mid daisies white as curds 

And in the swaying re and plum 
Ripple the songs of birds. 


The garden pataway wanders through 
The quiet shade until 

Beneath an elm it falls into 

cressy crystal rill. 

The dusty road begins to wind } 
And all the balmy scene 

Melts softly from my view behind 
A cedar’s billowy green. 

R. K, MUNKITTRICK. | 
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For the Companion. | 
FATAL INCONSISTENCY. 


Stephen White was known in his class at col- 
lege as a church-meinber. It was popularly sup- 
posed, indeed, that he would some day be a min- | 
ister. 

Stephen himself was not so sure of this, though | 
sometimes, when excited by a sermon or a hymn, | 
he pictured to himself a life of missionary devo- | 
tion in Africa or Asia. | 

One day, when the music in church had moved 
him deeply, he resolved to writea hymn. That | 
would be a great service for God! A hymn that 
should live for ages, lifting the souls of poor, | 
faulty men to heaven. 

He sat down at his table and wrote for hours; | 
changing, scanning, shortening and lengthening | 
the lines, and having recourse now and then to a | 
rhyming dictionary. The undertaking was not 
so easy as he had thought. Once he was almost | 
ready to give it up, but just then he seemed to be 
entering a noble church. It was full of people, 
and at that moment they were all singing his 
hymn, the grand organ bearing up the grand 
chorus. Perhaps some of the people recognized 
him as he entered. 

Then with fresh zeal he returned to his work. 

It was late in the evening before it was finished, 
but as he read the beautiful and stirring verses 
over to himself, he felt that time and labor had | 
been well bestowed. 

With aching head, he went out for a walk. He 
was very tired. A little stimulant seemed really 
a necessity. A tavern, frequented by the fast set 
of the college, was still open. Stephen passed the 
door, and saw that the bar was empty. He was 
known to be a temperate man, but to-night he | 
must have something to restore his wasted ener- | 
gies. Surely this once could not matter. 

He entered, called for wine, drank it and went | 
out. At that moment he ran against John Page, 





one of the Freshmen, who happened to be pass- | 
ing. 

Stephen sent his hymn toa religious newspaper. | 
It was declined as defective in rhythm. He sent | 
it to a second and a third. It was returned to | 
him, and when he pressed for a reason, it was 
pronounced to be weak in thought and tawdry in | 
expression. Mortified and disappointed he threw 
the despised manuscript into a corner of his | 
writing-desk. 

Soon afterward Stephen graduated. Two years 
later he visited his college, and in asking for old 
friends, named John Page. 

“Poor Page!’’ was the answer. ‘He took 
almost abruptly to drinking, hecame a perfect sot, 
and was expelled. The strangest part of the 
story was his declaration that he had been led to 
think lightly of drinking, by meeting you one | 
night coming out of a grog-shop. He reasoned 
that if you, a man of good habits and a Christian, | 
could drink, so might he. It was impossible, of | 
course, that he ever saw you in such a place.” 

Stephen went home with a heavy weight on his 
soul. His weakness and inconsistency had lured 
a fellow-man on to his ruin. 

He took frem his desk the manuscript of his | 


| one mornin 


read them—the poor expression of a shallow and 


passing emotion, fit only for the fire. He had | rose to go, however, he inquired 


|hymn. How empty the verses seemed now as he | 


man made his requests, he handed the colonel a fifty- | 
dollar bill, which the colonel laid upon the desk be 


fore him, without saying a word. hen his visitor | 


learned a lesson. Let us hope that he never forgot | the tan’ my dear sir, what is this for?” holding up | 
it. Pious aspirations are worthless unless they | 


are genuine, and they are not genuine unless they 


issue in right conduct. 
| 


Se ‘ 


STRAW BONNETS IN AMERICA. 


How many fair American maidens, while “trying 5g to his amazed visitor. 


on” their dainty straw head-coverings, ever think of 
the New England girl whose fingers braided the first 
straw bonnet made in this country? Most of them, it 
is to be feared, have never so much as heard of Miss 
Betsey Metcalf, of Providence, R. I., who thus be- 
came, without any such intention on her own part, 


bill. 
“Oh, that’s to buy cigars for the boys!” 
“Yes; then I suppose you are fond of the weed?” 
The manufacturer acknowledged that he did like a 
good cigar. | 
“Then allow me,” said the chief, in his most | 


| genial manner, “to insist upon your trying one of | 


| these.” 


the founder of an important American industry. | 
That first home-made straw bonnet, if still in exist- 


ence, must be now about ninety-two years old, for it 
was made in 1798, when Miss Betsey was a girl of 
fourteen. 


Up to that time all straw bonnets had been im- 
ported from Europe, and were camangnanty high- 
priced. Even wealthy ladies could not afford a new 
one every season, while their poorer sisters must 
often have been at their wits’ end to make a five-year- 
old hat look ‘as = as new.” 

Straw hats—“Leghorn hats,” as they were called 
—were originally made in Italy, where a particular 
kind of bearded wheat was cultivated on purpose for 
their manufacture. Thence they soon found their 
way into France, and from that country were intro- 
duced into England. 

At first they were straw hats pure and simple—a 
skull-cap surrounded by an immense brim. Little by 
little this primitive structure was moditied,—in this 


world all great things seem to be the result of an | 


evolutionary process,—till at last the hat became a 
bonnet; something very different, we may be sure, 
from its fashionable descendant of the present day, 
but unmistakably a bonnet. 

In the spring or summer of 1798 an exceptionally 
pretty Dunstable straw was displayed in the window 
of a milliner’s shop in Providence. Miss Metcalf 
looked at it longingly from the sidewalk. Then she 
went in and priced it, sighing to herself as the figures 
were named. She poised it on her hand, held it at 
arm’s length, and criticised it from all points of view. 
Then, with another sigh, she relinquished it to the 
milliner, who placed it once more in the window. 

All these details, it is fair to say, have not come 
down to us in the official record. That veracious 
chronicle simply informs us, in the most common. 
ewe terms, that Miss 

ut could not afford to buy it. It was well she could 
not, as matters turned out. Her poverty was to be- 
come a kind of national blessing. 

With true New England spirit she resolved to make 
a bonnet with her own hands. She waited till harvest- 
time. Then she gathered some of the oat straw, split 
it with her thumb nail, and set at work to plait it. If 
her first attempts were unsuccessful, as no doubt they 
were, she was not discouraged, and before no very 
long time she had achieved a pretty close imitation 
of the foreign braid. 

Shortly afterward Miss Betsey “blossomed out” in 
a new bonnet. Her admiring friends urged her to 
get her process patented, but she declined, thinking 
it hardly modest to let her name come before Con- 

ress. 

. Her example was speedily followed. The braiding 
of straw became the fashionable fancy work of the 
day, and was carried on and discussed at afternoon 
teas and wherever else women were accustomed to 
gather. 

It is amusing, though not surprising, to read that 
the new industry, so harmless and even so useful, 
was promptly assailed by the press and the pulpit. 
Some great divine pronounced it a downright sin; it 
fostered feminine vanity, he declared, dnd would en- 
cou envy and all uncharitableness. 

Early in the present century a learned doctor wrote 
an ‘Essay on the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets,” 
in which nearly all the evils of the day were laid at 
the door of this rous innovation. Certain 
political economists oe a a famine as a result 
of cutting the straw before the grain was fully ripe. 
Then, as now, however, the ladies had a mind of their 
own, and perhaps found their new pursuit only the 
more interesting b of the ition it pro- 





For a short time Miss Metcalf monopolized the 
trade, receiving orders from customers for miles 
around; but as the accomplishment became general, 
it grew to be the custom for the “manufacturers” to 
put their goods on sale at the village store. 

The entire process was of a strictly domestic 
nature. The straw was raised and braided, and the 
bonnets were sewn and shaped by the same family. 
Common starch was used for stiffening, and a com- 
mon flat-iron for pressing. 

A fac-simile of the first American straw bonnet is 
still to be seen in the rooms of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry. 
That is perhaps a sufficient memorial of Miss Betsey, 
but it would a graceful and appropriate act if the 
ladies of the land should erect a monument to her 
memory in her native town. 


—~<or—___——__ 
HONEST. 


No man can pursue an honest policy for a long 
course of years without gaining a reputation more to 
be valued than great riches. It does one good, heart 
and soul, to remember that there are men who are 
like pillars of fire by night to more wavering con- 


| sciences, men who can reject a bribe with the haugh- 


tiness due an insult. The late W. H. Y. Hackett, of 
Portsmouth, was an exceptionally honest man, one 


| of those lawyers who, like Abraham Lincoln, would 


not undertake a case which did not seem to him a 
just one, and wherever he was known, his influence 
over a jury was naturally great. 


One day, after the termination of a certain case, 
Mr. Hackett met an old farmer who had been one of 


| the jury, and who felt that too much time had been 





inr g a verdict. 

“The fact is, Squire,” he said, ‘“‘we shouldn’t ha’ 
been so long a-givin’ you that case, but somehow or 
other, there happened to be a couple o’ men on there 
who didn’t know you at all. Waal, the rest of us, we 


| just told ’em what kind of a man we knowed Squire 


Hackett to be. An’ we kind of insisted upon it that 
we could depend exactly on what you said. An’ so, 
after that, we all came round together.” 

Another lawyer, the Hon. William L. Marcy, was 
talking with a friend when he received 
a letter, saying in substance : 

“Enclosed 
one thousand dollars, which we send you as a retainer 
in a suit, the particulars of which we will write you 
in a few days.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Mr. Marcy of his friend. 

“Put it in your pocket, and wait for business,” was 
the answer. 

“No, sir,” said the upright lawyer, “it’s a bribe.” 

He thereupon enclosed the check in an envelope 
together with a note, telling his correspondent that, 
after he had learned the character of the suit, he 
would accept the retainer, if the case proved one 
which he could undertake. The letter was sent by 
return mail. 

Colonel Ludlow, who was chief of the Water De. 
partment of a large city, one day received a call from 
a wealthy manufacturer, whose establishment had 
many favors to ask of the department. Before this 


nd our check on a New York bank for | 





| 
| 
| 


Betsey admired the bonnet, | 





He took two cigars from a box, lighted his own 
with the fifty-dollar bill, and passed the burning 
The man said nothing, 
ut he never made a second attempt to bribe Colonel 
Ludlow. 
—___+o»+—___—__ 


For the Companion. 
SUMMER RAIN. 


Fall gently, silent summer rain, 
And kiss moist-tipped, the drooping flowers, 
Revive their sun-dried bells again 

And bless with life a few more hours. 


Steal gently, gracious gift of God, 
In fiery hearts athirst for dew, 
Lie fragrant on the panting 
And all its verdant blades renew. 


Flow over all the buds that slee 

In green leaves nestling; let them feel 
Thy vivifying influence creep, 

And ev’ry scented bud unseal. 


Steal downward where the rich seed lies 
In darkness folded ; give it might 

To spread its arm-like leaves and rise 

* Strong in its new-found life and light. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 
tor — 


EMPEROR AND MISER. 


One thing the Emperor Nicholas held in particular 
aversion, and that was avarice as a trait of wealthy 
people. He was once travelling with a rich gentle- 
man whom he had often bantered upon his meanness 
in money matters. In course of the journey the car- 
riage broke down and had to be left behind for re- 
pairs. The travellers went forward on foot, and 
presently came to a spot where the road was flooded 
to a considerable depth. 


The emperor called a road laborer and asked if he 
would carry him through the water. 

“Why not?” said the laborer, and forthwith he 
took the monarch in his arms and conveyed him 
safely across. 

The emperor gave him two gold pieces and whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Now go and fetch the other gentleman, but 
when you have got half-way through the water, stand 
still and ask him how much he intends to give you.” 

The man did as he was told, and in the middle of 
= 4 water demanded how much he was to get for his 
abor. 

“You rascal,” cried the miser, “the other gentle- 
man paid for us both. I saw him, you impudent 
swindler! You shall not have another farthing.” 

“What does he offer?” called the emperor. 

“Says you paid for him, and he won’t give a farth- 
ing,’’ replied the laborer. : 

“Then drop him into the water,”’ said Nicholas. 

The man made a movement to obey, but his in- 
tended victim held on tightly, and exclaimed, “I will 
give you three rubles!” 

“Ask three hundred,” interposed the emperor, 
laughing, “he’s well able to pay it.” 

The terrified rider clung still more closely to his 
bearer, while he protested against such extortion. 
The emperor by gestures encouraged the man to 
remain firm. 

“Well,” exclaimed the miser at last, “carry me 
across. I will pay you when we get there.” 

“Don’t you trust him!”? shouted the emperor, con- 
vulsed with laughter at the scene; ‘‘make him pay at 
once!” 

And so it was done. The anxious traveller, still 
hanging over the water, took out his pocket-book and 
han the countryman three hundred rubles. 


Qe CS 
THAT CROWNING TOUCH. 


Stories about persons who try to show themselves 
wise in matters which are quite beyond their compre- 
hension are abundant enough, and often incredible 
enough, were it not for the fact that it would be well- 
nigh impossible to invent anything so absurd as the 
truth. A gentleman in New York who has an admi.- | 
rable collection of paintings, among which are some | 
fine modern works, relates a story which one would | 
not easily believe, but which he vouches for as true. 


He is in the habit of admitting visitors to his gallery 
if they come properly introduced. One day a wealthy 
gentleman from another city presented a note of in- 
troduction, and asked to see the pictures. His re- 
marks soon showed that he was rather a “patron of 
art” than one who understood or gl it, and 
not a few of his comments were ludicrous. 

The height of absurdity was reached when he came 
toa picture by the artist Chaplin, a work of which 
the owner of the gallery was especially fond. 

“Now I have a Chaplin that is much finer than 
that,” the guest observed, regarding the canvas with 
a great show of critical attention. 

“T am surprised at that,” the host responded, “for 
this is usually reckoned Chaplin’s masterpiece. It is 
so spoken of in the art dictionaries.” 

“Well, I dare say that is so,” the other replied, 
with perfect coolness and evident sincerity. ‘‘I won’t 
say, either, that mine was any better when I bought 
it; but my wife is a born artist, and she has put a 
few-crowning touches to it since we’ve had it, and 
now yours can’t hold a candle to it.”’ 

“T dare say you are right,” was all the host could 
say, and they left the unfortunate picture that lacked 
the “crowning touch’ of the visitor’s accomplished 
wife, and passed on. 





a 


CAPTURING A GENERAL. 


The only prisoner made by the English Reserve at 
Waterloo was a French general, whose capture was 


| arm around the 





due to the cool head and stout heart of a young 
brigade-major, anxious for an adventure. Baron | 
Malortie tells the story in his book, “’Twixt Old 
Times and New.” 


During the battle several regiments of cavalry and 
infantry were kept in reserve, under a heavy fire from | 
the French guns. Great was the havoc, and neither | 
men nor horses relished the passive attitude to which | 
they were condemned. } 

hile a group of young officers, in front of the left 
wing of the Reserve, were discussing the situation, 
their attention was attracted to a French general and 
his staff, all on horseback, who were looking through | 
their glasses at the Englishmen. | 

One of the group was Captain Halkett, a youn 


| brigade-major, mounted on a thorough-bred. Sud. | 


denly he exclaimed: “I'll lay any one five pounds | 
that I will bring that French general over here, dead 
or alive. Who'll take my bet?” 

‘‘Done—done—done,”’ shouted several officers. 

The captain examined the saddle girths and his | 
pistols. Then shouting, ‘“Good-by!” and putting 
spurs to his horse, he dashed at a furious pace across 
the plain between the British and French lines. His 
comrades followed him with their glasses, not speak- 


ing a word. | 





The Frenchmen opposit a led. Believ- 
ing that the Englishman’s horse had bolted, and that 
the rider had lost control of him, they opened their 
ranks to let the runaway through. 

Halkett steered his steed so as to graze the mounted 
general on the right side. At that instant he put his 
renchman’s waist, lifted him bodily 
out of the saddle, and throwing him over his own 
—" neck, turned sharp, and made for the English 
ines. 

When the general’s staff realized the meaning of 
the bold rider, they dashed after him. But he hada 


| — start, and not a Frenchman dared to fire, for 


ear of ang she gepeest. Half a squad of English 
dragoons, see ng alkett chased by a dozen French 
officers, char, them. They opened their ranks to 
let Halkett through, closed them up again the mo- 
ment he was in the rear, and then forced the French. 
men to turn swiftly and seek shelter under their own 


ns. 
eeAmidst the maddest cheering, Halkett — in 
front of the British lines, with the general half-dead, 
but securely clasped in his strong arms. He jumped 
from his horse, apologized to his prisoner for the un- 
ceremonious way in which he had been handled, and 
in reply to. the congratulations of his comrades, said 
a y, “Praise my horse, not me!” 

The captured general was treated with the utmost 
courtesy. Horses and servants were placed at his 
disposal, and he was sent under escort to Brussels. 


———_-_ ~+or - 
DOCTORS’ NAMES. 


Something might be said_in favor of the primitive 
practice of naming men after they were grown up, 
instead of while they were babies. Under the pres- 
ent system it often happens that a man’s name is 
curiously out of keeping with his character or pur- 
suits. The literary editor of the Doctor has lately 
been examining a new directory of physicians, and 
seems to have been greatly impressed by the singu- 
larity and inappropriateness of some of the names 
contained in it. 


He thinks, for example, that Doctor Coffin might 
sound unpleasantly suggestive to a nervous patient, 
though less so, perhaps, than another name which 
follows it—Doctor Death. A timid person might ob- 
ject to Doctor Sexton also, and if oné were very sick 
indeed, it would certainly seem ominous if tor 
Death, Doctor Coffin and Doctor Sexton were to hold 
a consultation at his bedside. 

Other names almost as bad as the foregoing are 
Doctor Butcher and Doctor Slaughter, though they 
occur several times each in the directory. There are 
two Doctor Cranks—fewer than might have been 
expected—and one Doctor Craze, who is perhaps in 
charge of an insane asylum. 

Some of the names may be called inappropriately 
appropriate, such as Aiken, Carver, Cutter, Hash, 
Diet, Hurt, Mangle, Pellett, Pillmore, Tomb and 
Toothaker. Doctor Ague and Doctor Shivers might 
very well be partners, and if a third man were wanted 
they could hardly do better than to call in Doctor 
Sweat. 

Other names are anatomical or physiological: Doc- 
tor Bones, Doctor Nuckolis, Doctor Shinn and Doctor 
Bowell, for example, not to mention Lungs, Livers 
and Lights. 

Doctor Salts is not a name to quarrel with, and the 
same may be said of Doctor Seltzer and Doctor Seid- 
litz. Doctor Tarwater, Doctor Rootes and Doctor 
Bitters have an innocent sound, but what shall be 
said of Doctor Boozer, Doctor Dullard, Doctor Kil- 

atrick, Doctor Duffer, Doctor Hornblower, Doctor 

zepper and Doctor Swindell? 

The list contains one Doctor Honesty, but it is 
doubtful whether he deserves that honorable title 
better than do several of his professional brethren 
who frankly call themselves Doctor Nostrum. Doctor 
Able, Doctor Good and Doctor Noble are perhaps 
not Pharisees, and Doctor Newbill, Doctor McAflee 
and Doctor Dollar may not be more mercenary than 
Doctor Smith or Doctor Brown. 


+r -_— 
FOR SHOPPERS. 


One morning, when Benjamin Franklin was busy 
in the press-room on his newspaper, a lounger stepped 
into the book-store and spent an hour or more in 
looking over the books. Finally he seemed to settle 
upon one, and asked the clerk the price. 


“One dollar,” the clerk answered. 

“One doiiar,” echoed the lounger, ‘can’t you take 
less than that?” 

“One dollar is the price,” the clerk answered. 

The would-be purchaser looked over the books 
awhile longer and then inquired, “Is Mr. Franklin 
in ” 


“Yes, he’s busy in the printing-office,” the clerk 
replied. 

“Well, [ want to see him,” said the man. 

The clerk told Mr. Franklin that a gentleman was 
in the store, waiting to see him. Franklin soon ap- 
peared and the stranger said : 

“What is the lowest, Mr. Franklin, that you can 
take for that book?” 

“One dollar and a quarter,” was the prompt answer. 

“One dollar and a quarter! Why, your clerk asked 
me only a dollar just now.” 

“True,” replied Franklin, “and I could have better 
afforded to take a dollar than to leave my work.” 

he man seemed surprised and, wishing to end a 
parley of his own seeking, said: ‘Well, come now, 
tell me your lowest price for this book.’ 

“One dollar and a half.” 

“A dollar and a half! Why, you offered it yourself 
for a dollar and a quarter.” 

“Yes,” said Franklin, coolly, ‘‘and I had_ better 
have taken that price then, than a dollar and a half 
now. 

This was a way of trade which took the man quite 
by surprise. Without a word he laid the money on 
the counter, took his book and left the store. 


-_———__~or—__——_ 
UNEXPECTED. 


A traveller found himself at nightfall before the 
door of a rude cabin of slabs and logs. Over the 
door on a piece of pine board were the words, 
“Lodgin for Man an Beest.”” It was chilly and rain- 
ing, and the traveller was still ten miles from his 
destination. He dismounted, therefore, and entered 
the cabin, while a boy led his horse to an old stable 
near by. 


The hostelry had but two rooms, one in the rear of 


| the other. This rear room was the guest chamber, 


and into it the traveller was ushered without a light 
soon after he had eaten his supper of ‘‘sody biscuits” 
and salt pork. 

He groped his way to a bed or bunk in the corner. 
Then, after partially disrobing, he closed the door, 
and, tired with his journey, was soon fast asleep. 

Early in the morning he awakened with a start, to 
find the hostess standing in the middle of the room 
with a big tin pan in her hands, while she called out, 
with a peculiar, clucking sound, “Chicky! chicky! 
chicky !” 

She had thrown the outer door open, and in rushed 
a great flock of chickens, with a dozen or more wad- 
dling, squawking ducks and geese. 

She scattered the panful of corn all around the 
floorless room, while the fowls scrambled and fought 
for it. Seeing that her guest was looking on in open- 
eyed amazement, she said : 

“Don’t let us disturb ye, mister. I allus have to 
feed my chickens in neré to keep the peegs from eat- 
ing up the corn. I’ll shoo them out in a few minutes, 


and you kin lay as long as you please.” 
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For the Companion. 
NATURE’S FEAST. 


Dame Nature dons her sweeping-cap 
And then takes out her brooms, 
And O, she raises such a dust 
As she sweeps her spacious rooms! 


She brushes fields and hillsides 
And the leafy forest floor, | 
The city streets, the country lanes, } 
The rocks and sandy shore. | 


| 
She swings her broom, the brisk March wind, | 
And sometimes lifts it high 
To sweep with strong and vigorous strokes 
The clouds from out the sky. 


She scrubs and scours her house throughout 
Until ’tis sweet and clean, 

And then she hangs her draperies 
And lays her rugs of green. 


She freshens up the rugged vines, 
She makes the waysides fair, 
She adds a bit of color here 
A patch of brightness 
there. 





She flings her perfumes 


| under their long lashes. 


| regiment of soldiers, and, snatching up the brown 
| basket, disappeared inside the house. 


| for suppose—only suppose that Gottlieb should 


Then a bright smile tugged at the corners of 
Tommy's mouth, drawing his rosy lips into a 
bow, digging a dimple into the middle of his 
round cheek, and setting his brown eyes dancing 


Away downstairs he flew to Martha, the cook, 
who was busily baking gingerbread hearts in a 
delicious atmosphere of spiciness. 

Martha was fond of Tommy, because he was 
respectful, and never ‘‘bothered,"’ so she listened 
quite willingly to something which he whispered 
in her ear. 

Five minutes later, Tommy had slipped through 
the entry-door, crept up behind old Gottlieb, who, 
what with the noise of his saw and his own deaf- 
ness, would hardly have heard the tramp of a 


In the kitchen, all was hurry and excitement, 


miss the basket! 

The half-loaf of black bread tumbled on the 
floor, unheeded by anybody except Carlo, the dog, 
who sniffed at it a moment, and turned away in 
disdain to his place by the fire. 

Ham sandwiches, buttered rolls, gingerbread, 
cookies, a lovely frosted cake, and a great, rosy 
apple! surely nobody but a “truly’’ wizard could 
have packed so much in so small a space! 

The basket was safely replaced, and not a mo- 
ment too soon, for just as the log which Gottlieb 
was sawing, fell into two parts, the clock in the 
church-tower struck twelve, and the old man laid 
down his saw with a little sigh of relief. 





When he had made a seat for himself upon a 


435 





block of wood, he set the basket on his knees, 
bowing his head, a moment, before opening it. 

Meanwhile, Tommy had flown to bring mamma 
to the nursery-window, while Martha peered cau 
tiously through a half-closed shutter. 

Gottlieb lifted the lid. His jaw dropped in sur- | 
prise, and his old face turned pale. Tommy | 
squeezed his mamma's hand with all his strength 
to keep himself from shrieking aloud in his 
delight. 

The color came back to Gottlieb’s cheeks, and, 
raising his eyes, he gazed searchingly at every 
door and window. There was no one at all to be | 
seen, for Tommy and his mamma had hidden | 
behind the curtain. 

Then a lovely smile overspread the old man’s 
face. He took off his shabby cap, and while the 
wind fluttered the thin, white hair on his forehead, 
he looked up toward heaven with moving lips. 

But Gottlieb ate only the sandwiches, one of the 
rolls, and the smallest piece of gingerbread. All 
the rest he put carefully back into the basket. 

‘“‘He is saving the best for Gretchen!’’ whis- 
pered Tommy, the wizard. 

Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 





~~ 
or 





LittLeE three-year-old Ollie had been given a| 
dainty little parasol. At first she called it her | 
*brella, but her mother told her it was a parasol, | 
and explained the difference. Several days after | 
she started off with her sister to visit a little 
neighbor, but came running back, saying, ‘“Mam- 
ma, may I take my parabrella with me ?” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Oh! do have lemonade with Wilson. 
Blue eyes, black eyes, 
Braids and curls, 
I’ve a dozen 
Boys and girls : 
I mingle sorrow 
With the joys 
Of my dozen 
Girls and boys, 
2. 
JACK 
* * 


UNION 
* * 
* 


PUZZLE. 
* * 


&2..02 @¢ ¢ <@ 
**# © & & 
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Across.—A question in- 
volving doubt. A fish of 
the shad kind, whose 
flesh is considered as be- 





all about, 
She gilds the rosy east 
And sends a thousand 
minstrels out 
To bid us to her feast. 
Such welcome givés she 
to her guests 
That children love to 
stay 
Within the house so 
often cleaned 
In this good old-fash- 
ioned way. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRULY WIZARD. 


It all began with 
Tommy's being taken 
by Uncle Jack to Signor 
Blitz’s matinee. 

The very next day 
the nursery was turned 
into a hall, with Mar- 
gie’s half-dozen dollies 
seated in a staring row, 
and places of honor 
reserved for Margie 
herself, for mamma, 
brother Hal, Bertha, 
the nurse-maid—any- 
body, in fact, who 
would be so kind as to 








ing sometimes poisonous. 
Obliteration. 

_ Down. — Vegetable 
jelly. In good season. 
A medley. 

Diagonals, left to right. 
—A meadow cr tract of 
grass land. 

ro to left.—A small 
band of Roman soldiers. 


ROSE MADDER. 


3. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


Back to his native land 
the exile comes, back 
from his lonely isle. Wh 
is he not welcomed with 
shouts and music and 
martial display—he, the 
soldier, the emperor, the 
conqueror? But a few 
years ago half the world 
trembled at mention of 
his mighty name ; now, 
only a few are gathered 
to receive him home. 
ee Where are the valiant 
men who with him as 
their leader, overthrew 
kings and princes, and 
struck fear to the heart 
of every one? Many of 
them are dead, and it 
is but the still body of 
their monarch which noy 
is brought back that it 
may rest henceforth in 
the country which he 
dearly loved, and for 
which he bravely fought. 


4. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


Remove one word from 
another and leave a com- 
plete word. 








watch Tommy play at 
“wizard.” 

Tommy’s rosy face 
wore a very solemn expression, as it rose behind 
the little table which he had draped with a black 
cloth, and furnished with a mysterious collection 
of balls, rings and handkerchiefs collected from 
ali parts of the house, not to mention Margie’s 
canton-flannel rabbit and his own pretty stuffed 
canary. 

And Tommy’s performances were so remarka- 
ble and unexpected that it was no wonder that 
mamma whispered quite loud enough to be heard 
upon the stage that ‘it actually made her feel 
creepy to have a real wizard in the house.” 

But the most exciting time must come to an 
end, and Tommy at length grew tired, and went 
to one of the rear windows overlooking the alley, 
and watched old Gottlieb, the wood-sawyer, hard 
at work ona great pile of logs which Tommy’s 
papa had ordered cut into lengths for the library 
fire. 

The old man’s face was thin and wrinkled, his 
hair was quite white, and his back crooked with 
long bending over his work. He could not swing | 
the saw so rapidly as once, but he worked on 
steadily and patiently, only stopping occasionally 
to take breath, and to pass his brown hand across 
his hot forehead. ° 

Gottlieb and his little granddaughter Gretchen 
lived all by themselves in a small room in one of 
the tall tenement-houses, where Tommy’s mamma 
went sometimes to visit her poor people. Tommy 
had once been there with her when Gretchen was 
ill. 

Just behind Gottlieb, in a corner of the wood- 
pile, was his little brown-covered dinner-basket. 

Tommy had so often watched Gottlieb at his 


For the Companion. 


JACK AND JILL. 


Jack and Jill, with right good-will, 
Cut sweetest grass and clover ; 
Every day, in merry play, 
They gayly tossed it over. 


Keen their fun, while bright the sun, 
In this impromptu farming ; 

Soon the sky, once blue and high, 
Gave signs that were alarming. 


Then said Jack, ‘Alas! Alack! 
Do see the black clouds lower!” 

“Yes,” said Jill, ‘‘I’se *fraid it will 
Be wet if there’s a shower.” 





Jill and Jack took from the rack 
Mamma’s new silk umbrella ; | 

Saved their hay but to this day 
I’ve never heard them tell her. 


JENNY WALLIS. 








For the Companion. | 


WHAT BECAME OF THE PEARS. 


| 1771 


to myself, and thought nothing of it. When | 
nurse brought them in for their midday nap, I | 


| was engaged with company, so I did not see them 


Will is a long-legged, crop-headed boy of five; 
Josepha a chunky, sturdy-limbed, curly-pated | 
lass of three. If it wasn’t such a long word, I 
would tell you that they were inseparables; that | 
is, whenever you see Will’s sharp little nose poked 
round a corner, you may be sure Josepha’s fat, 
bare feet are twinkling along behind him. 

They live in the country, and their playground | 
is a big open place, bounded on one side by a 
stable, cow-house and blacksmith’s shop, and on 
the other by the corn-crib and tool-house. There 
they collect at least ten other httle children, be- 
longing on the big farm, and have royal times, to 
judge by the noise they make. 

We got a bushel of fine pears the other day, 


luncheon that he could easily guess what was in| and Will and Jo at once petitioned for some to | 


it—a great piece of black bread, of that he was | take to ‘the chillun.” 


So I filled their two little 


sure, but nothing more except a morsel of cheese, | buckets with as many pears as I thought a dozen 


or a small bit of dried meat. 


children ought to eat, well knowing they would 


“If I was a truly wizard,” said Tommy softly | be fairly divided. 


to himself, ‘I know what I would do. 1 would | 
change that dry stuff in Gottlieb’s basket into! 
the nicest dinner that ever was cooked!” 


It occurred to me once or twice after they left, 
that the tea-party was astonishingly quiet, but 
children can play quiet games, sometimes, I said 


|chin meditatively in her pink palm, and Will | 


until our two o’clock dinner. They came down | 
to the dining-room looking clean and rosy after a 
bath and nap, but strangely solemn. There were 
no exclamations at sight of the sliced tomatoes, | 
and instead of falling upon the fried chicken like | 
little starved bear cubs, Josepha rested her short | 


} 
looked as if life were not worth living. | 


“T don’t think I want any dinner,’’ said the | 
head partner; ‘I don’t fink I wants any,” echoed | 
the junior member of the firm. 

‘Why, what’s the matter ?”" I cried in surprise. | 

‘“‘Well, you see,’ said Will, gloomily, ‘the 
chillun had all gone away, every one of em.” 

“To tamp-meetin’,”* prompted Jo. | 

“And so,”’ continued the little boy in a de- | 
pressed voice, ‘we had to eat all the pears by our- | 
selves!” 

And they really had eaten a bucket of pears | 
apiece! I don't know why they didn’t die of 
cholera morbus, but somehow they didn’t, and | 


1. Take a descendant 
from the work of a buil- 
der in stone or brick, and 
leave a feminine name. 

2. Rage from desires 


| eagerly, and lezve poisonous serpents. 


3. To decay from certain vegetables, and leave car- 
riages of state. 

4. Battle from to pay, and leave a color. 

5. The whole sum from a ball put on a pillar, and 
leave a benefit. 

6. The edge from erred, and leave hastened. 

7. A brown color from a study on flowers, and 
leave a young lad. 

8. To go wrong from jovial, and leave a pronoun. 

9. An animal from parish priests, and leave inti- 
mations. 

10. A large body of water from blooming, and 
leave a repetition of words. 

11. An animal from damaged, and leave to scatter. 

12. An implement for rowing from the cry of a lion, 


| and leave an ornament. 


13. A sailor from looking fixedly, and leave to utter 
musical sounds. 

14. A metal from limiting, and leave a sharp point. 

The words removed are all of the same length, and 


| their primal letters, read down, will give the name of 


a celebrated novelist who was born on August 15, 
0. D. V. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 2 
1. Lamb mas = lammas. 


2. John Milton, so famous as a poet, is not less 
famous for his strict integrity of character. He was 
liberal in his views and resisted with his pen the un- 
warrantable encroachments of power. He engaged 
in the controversaries of the times of Cromwell, and 
his pen was as terribie as the Protector’s sword. 
After the Restoration, Milton’s life was for a time in 
danger, and two of his books, written in justification 


of the execution of Charles I., were burned publicly, 
by the common hangman, August 27, 1660. - 
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Third row. Old Lammas Day. 
Seventh row. South America. 


4. Ist line, fire; 2d, fair; 3d, higher; 4th, Mont. 
goltier; 5th, desire; 6th, air; 7th, three; 9th, ‘on; 


the only evil that came of it was their not having | 10th, me; 11th, anon; 12th, see; 14th, he; 16th, three; 


any more pears for two weeks. 


© |17th, far; 18th, then; 19th, par; 20th, men; 2ist, 


Champs de Mars; 23d, three. 
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Bank Check, or Draft, or an nye Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Stiver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wane send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by noe when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. il arrearages must be paid. 

Returning r=. Bane will not enable us to dis- 

ont as we cannot find your name on our | 
| wal ess your Post-office address is given. 

Alwaye give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books ‘unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers ~ ; eons 
papers are held r until ar 
and their papers are ondered to be dcoktnwus 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


Of those who were attacked by yellow fever during 
the prevalence of that disease in Florida a year or 
two ago, only about one in eleven died. In the same 
year there were one thousand four hundred and | 
twenty-two cases of diphtheria in Boston, of which 
four hundred and seventy, or one in three, proved | 
fatal. During the last eleven years there have been | | 
fourteen thousand eight hundred sixty-seven cases of | 
diphtheria in Boston, with an aggregate of four 
thousand eight hundred twenty-five deaths. | 

Such a fearful prevalence of this deadly disease, | 
with its incessant desolation of homes, is not by any 
means necessary. In Glasgow, Scotland, its ravages 
have been greatly checked by means of enforced iso- 
lation and disinfection, and there is no reason why | 
our own Boards of Health, if they were armed with | 
the requisite legal power and backed up by a wise | 
public sentiment, might not be able to accomplish a 
similar result. 

Diphtheria is much more fatal than small-pox, and 
the fact that it is less contagious only increases the 

ity of pulsory isolation; for many persons | 
expose themselves unnecessarily to diphtheria who 
could not be induced by any consideration to expose 
themselves to small-pox. 

It is a fact of public interest that diphtheria does 
not go from house to house apart from personal com- 
munication. Except in tenement houses, therefore, 
the patient can be safely isolated at home, provided 
the public is duly notified by some simple but familiar | 
signal attached to the door. For such as cannot be 
safely isolated at home, adequate municipal accom- 
modation should be provided. 

The public needs to understand more fully than as 
yet it seems to do, that diphtheria does not come, 
like influenza for instance, in the air; but that every & 
case is from a previous case, and that thorough isola- | 
tion and disinfection would in time stamp out the 
disease, as completely as a noxious weed would be 
killed out by the destruction of all its seeds. 

We must add that, in its early stage, diphtheria is 
not readily distinguished from an ordinary sore 
throat. For this reason every case of sore throat in 
a child, especially at a time when diphtheria is prev- 
alent, should be looked upon with a degree of suspi- 
cion, enough at least to prevent the communication 
of what may prove to be the dreaded disease. It 
should be kept in mind, also, that children with sore 
throats and nasal catarrh are peculiarly susceptible 
to infection. 








ee 
FAITHFUL DOG. 


A touching incident, which happened not long ago 
in a Maine village, illustrates once more the fidelity of 
a good dog. A workingman had a handsome New- 
foundland which he had reared from a puppy, and to 
which he was much attached. 

The dog returned his owner’s affection, and was 
extremely fond of following him to his day’s work. 
The master did not encourage this, but sometimes 
the Newfoundland would creep along stealthily in 
the rear until he was too far from home to be sent 
back, and then would come to the front with every 
sign of delight in his own cleverness. 

One morning he had followed in this way to a house 
where his master was at work upon the roof. To 
keep the dog from straying away, the man put down 
his coat and his dinner-pail and said: 

“There, old fellow, you followed me without leave, 
and now you may stay and watch my things.” 

The dog lay down as he was directed, and the 
master went to his work. In the course of the fore- 
noon the man fell from a scaffold and was killed. His 
body was carried to his home, where his wife was 
lying ill, but no one could induce the dog to leave his | 
post beside the coat and dinner-pail. For two days 
he remained, refusing to eat, and showing his teeth 
whenever any attempt was made to remove the things | 
of which he had been left in charge. 

At the end of that time, the wife of the dead man, | 
herself too ill to leave her bed, suggested that the dog | 





| enough to the great house to see the gaiety though 
| they were not in it. 


| would untens poe her little son, a sin of two years 
and a half, just old enough to talk plainly. 
The boy was taken to the place, and moved by the 
loss of his father and the excitement of the moment, 
ran to the dog, put his arms about his shaggy neck, 
and burst into tears. 
The dog seemed to understand that this was no 
ordinary fit of weeping. He licked the child’s hair 
| soothingly, and when the boy took up his father’s 
coat and pail, the faithful creature followed submis- 
| sively at his heels as if he recognized the little one 
now as his master. 


geese Beet car 
“SHUT OUT. 


It is hard for grown people to realize how many 
things are perfectly simple to them, but quite beyond 
the comprehension of children. Figures of speech in 
| particular are almost sure to involve the little people 
in a tangle of perplexities. 


Something of this sort oes to little Fanny in 
church not long since. e is a mere morsel of 
humanity, and it is the pride of her life that she is 
old enough to be allowed to go alone to the house of 
her aunt, three doors away. 

Fanny is too short to reach the bell-knob, and as 
her soft little fist cannot make noise enough to be 
heard by any one inside, she is obliged to stand on 
her aunt’s doorstep until some good-natured person 
comes —e whom she can ask to ring the bell for 
her. This difficulty, however, she has been careful 
not to mention at home. 

One Sunday the preacher had much to sa y about 
coming to the gate of Heaven, and knocking for 
entrance. Fanny listened attentively, with a face 
which grew constantly more sober, until at last, when 
a picture was drawn of a little child’s coming "to the 
portal, she suddenly put her head down into her 
mother’s lap, and burst into a perfect convulsion of 
tears. Astonished at this sudden outbreak, her mother 
| bent down and in an anxious whisper asked what the 

| was. 
mamma,” was the answer, in a sobbing whisper, 
MI ‘Son" t think I could ever get into Heaven.” 
“Why not?” asked the puzzled mother. 
“OQ mamma, I am so little I could never reach the 
a | bell, and I never can make anybody hear me knock.” 
Her grief was so bitter that she had to be taken 
out of church, and the rest of the afternoon devoted 
| to explaining’ to her that the minister’s words were 
| not to be taken too literally. 








| 
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SWEET CONTENT. 


A children’s party, and the twins not invited! That 
was hard to bear, not because they expected to be 
invited, but from the bitter fact that they lived near 


Their own house was a tiny cottage, to bpm a they 
had just moved, and really the pw dh Oy hed be they 
were not at the’ party was that nobo time 
to a A there were some new  yalidren in the 


ne Ngnbe hborh 
the a they stood by the fence, peerin 

across the meadow, and watching the little forms o 
happy guests flitting about the lawn. Evening came, 

and they were silent with delight over the Chinese 
lenteree in the shrubbery. 

“Oh!” cried Lulu, in an ecstasy, as their mother 
came out to look with them, “such lovely, /ovely 
ry If we could only be there and see them close 


"Bet we must be contented,” said mamma, cheer- 
Oe “If we’re not invited, we must find happiness 
a 


= don’t think I can be happy till the party is over,’ 
said Lulu, in sad decision. “See how light and right 
it is there, and how dark we are.’ 

Little Agnes had been looking up to the clear 
summer heaven, and then down at the meadow, where 
fireflies were swarmin 


g- 
“Don’t you mind, Lulu,” she said, in her little soft 
voice, ‘“‘we’ve got the stars and the fireflies, anyway !”” 


—_——_—@——_—— 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


A very delicate compliment was lately bestowed by 
a dog-lover upon the intelligence of his Skye terrier. 
The owner of the dog was sitting in his office, appar- 
ently alone, when an acquaintance entered. 

“Glad to find you alone,” said the visitor, “because 


I have a confidential communication to make to you, 
which no one else must hear.” 


“Hold on a minute,” said the other, checking him; 
and then he called out, ‘“‘Here, Spot!’ 

A small terrier crawled out from under the table, 

ng his tail. 

“Go out, Spot,” said his master. 

The dog went out. 

“Now then,” said the owner, “‘you may go on with 
your confidential communication: We are alone!” 


— 
WHAT HE HAD LEARNED. 


It seems as if text-books for children were now 
made so simple as to leave hardly any chance for mis- 
understanding; but the little folks still continue to 
commit to memory the words without much thought 
of their meaning. 

“How do we know that the earth is round?” asked 
a teacher of one of her boys. 

The pupil rose promptly, "aad with a perfectly stolid 
expression answered glibly, ““‘We learn that the earth 
is round from the following facts,” and immediately 


sat down again, evidently feeling that he had given a 
full and most satisfactory reply! 


IN DOUBT. 


Some men who do not believe in wasting their 
words, are nevertheless ready enough with them when 
the time comes. 


A passenger who in a cross- legged way monopolized 
two seats in a New York railway car was pushed 
rather vigorously by an Irishman who wedged his 
way into one of them. 


“Why didn’t you ask for a seat?” demanded the 
first man, gruffly. 


“Shure, an’ how was I to know ye could sphake 
English?” ‘aes Pat’s instant reply, to the amusement 
of the other passengers.— Boston Post. 


_———— 
FLY-LEAF WISDOM. 


More or less valuable precepts, addressed to reader 
or borrower, were rather more common formerly 
than now — the fly- si of bancaae 


+ 





A co} of The has come across 
this quaint. comely ‘inich is qaite exceptional for 
terseness and good sense: 

“Read slowly, pause oqeentty, 
think’ seri serious] 
keep cleanly, return dal 
with the corners of the Teme 
not turned down.” 
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Children often look pale and sick from no other 1‘ ” 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give at 
“Brown's Vormifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. 
Pd roduction of the CANFIELD RUBBER CO. from 
Rubbers 


itching Piles. and Cotton, by y qroccems and machinery exclu- 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will | sively their own. perfectly impervious to 


be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., water: highly absorbent, so S Pe kid, greatic 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, | 22d BP inble, and readily cleansed by washing. 


From an CANFIELD FABRIC” are manufactured 
= r 
| DMITTEC 
o PABS Poh ON TLE 


the pop 
ity salting 9 
Boise. Cie is its erp nee e ris atid Lareitished by Canfield Specialties, 


the constitution. A city mpgs oe 8 and gardens, sur- 
, ang 1. “The Canfield Seam 


ed by a range of 
th fra- ess Dress Shield.”’ The 
got pines. Its business pa growing | in every direction. = refjable dress shield 1 
coves —_ and see, or send for| WY gf ~~ muy theworld. ------- 


ill mated 
“B ARD ame TRADE, Boise City, Idaho. 2.*The Canfield Dia- 


PHOTOGRAPHY real ire 


nd that affords perfect pro- 
BECOMES A PLEASURABLE CERTAINTY BY USING 


CARBUTT'S 7 DRY PLATES 


AND FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE FILMS. 
For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE LISTS AND. TESTIMONIAL 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON ADDRESSING JOHN CARBUTT, 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 


Furman sir Heater 


nes 5 enue y ne therefore 
ical Cincuiation 
—- A. all the coal, hence the most 
economical. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no payment asked. boiler for 
— least mpauiey. 112 om ¢ steam 
id water boile: Send fi 50-page 
Illustrated Heating Book Free. 
Herendeen Mfg. Co., 2d & B Sts., Geneva, N. Y. 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
be for Fall and Winter, containin, 
about 3,000 illustrations and 10, 


descriptions of the latest and most stylish Costumes,, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Houce Furnishing. Goods, Fur. 
eyo Goods, Dry Goods, House- 

Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about Septem- 


ber 10th, “and will be mailed 
FREE to any address outside FREE 
of the city upon application. 











3. ‘The Canfield Bib,” 
= only bib that is with bey 
ly waterpreet, ' with —_ 
absorbent qualiti 


“The Canfield Crib and 


objectionable features. - - $1.25 





2 The Fabric and Specialties 
are for sale by all first-class 

tores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of above prices. 





Any lady furnishing her 
address, and stating 


iature samples of ‘‘The 
Canfield Specialties.” 


Mention THE YoutnH’s Com- 
PANION. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard St., NEW YORK CITY. 

















The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 


almost keeps itself 

BLOOMINGDALE BROS., ; clean, If it were 
Importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, Ne shown to every buyer 
Third Ave., cor. 59th Street, and the truth told 


Ey about it, there would be 
= in no sale for any other 


lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PitTsBuRGH Brass Co, 


‘A Perfect Safety Pin at last. 


THE ROYAL. 


Roar fe myttraty paides te sp sents 
e 2 ie, withou ai ntion — 
It is safe, from, by the — to direct it. " = 


The pin can also be taken out of the shield 
economical, and | from Sither’ "side, which will be found a great ad- 
| vantage in use. 
always reliable. The pin cannot become unshisided acciden- 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


tally, owing to the — of the shield 
_ Lowell Mass . 
9 


Tf Little 


NEw YORK CITY. 
Send your applications now. 


Keep your eye on 
this medicine. 
Quality, not quantity 
is what 
you should 
look for. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is a powerful 

















on receipt of 25 cents. i stamp, postal note or silver. 
INQUIRE FOR THEM AT THE STORES. 
nacnesoane GEO. FROST & CO., Box 1604, Boston, Mass 


Babies 
Could Write 


Wt a host of grateful letters the proprietors of the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES would receive. How their little hearts would overflow 
inink. They know what they have suffered 

from itching and burning eczemas and 3 
other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply 
skin and scalp diseases before the Cyuti- 
cura Remedies were applied. Par- 
ents, are you doing right by your little ones | te 
to delay a moment longer the use of these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies ? 

Everything about the Cuticura oli 
Remedies invites the confidence of 
parents. They are absolutely pure, and 
may be used on the youngest infants. j 
They are agreeable to the most sensitive. Ay 
They afford instant relief in the severest ] 
forms of agonizing, itching, and burning yeaa! 
skin and scalp diseases, and are by farthe * ZZ 
most economical (because so speedy) of — 
all similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers and 
children are among their warmest friends. (Gs~ Summer, when the pores 
open freely, is the best time to cure skin diseases. 
































“ ALL ABOUT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura RESOLVENT, the greatest of 


Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00, Prepared by the Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


b red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
Pimples, Blackheads, and blemishes of infants and children prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 





For the prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the com- 


plexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


